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CULTIVATION AND MANURE AS FERTILIZING 


AGENTS. 


Sven is the title of a Prize Essay in the last 
number of the Journal of Agriculture and Tran- 
sactions of the Highland Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, written by Henry Tanner, Professor of 
Agriculture in Queen’s College, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

The title of the essay is a significant indication 
of the great change which has of late years oc- 
curred in the direction ‘cf chemico-agricultural 
research in regard to the sources of fertility in 
soils, Writers on agricultural chemistry in Ger- 
many, France and England for the past twenty 
years have dwelt mainly on the necessity of re- 
turning to the soil, in the shape of manures, all 
those elements which were abstracted by the crops. 
They told us—and told us truly—that a crop of 
wheat and straw of 25 bushels per acre abstracted 
from the soil 175 lbs, of mineral matter or ashes, 
and that the removal of this large amount of min- 
eral plant-food, consisting of potash, soda, lime 
magnesia, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, silica and 
iron,—substances which can not be obtained from 
the atmosphere—must rapidly impoverish the soil. 


So far, this is good reasoning. As FranKLin’s 
“Poor Richard ” says, “ Always taking out of the 
meal-tub and never putting in soon comes to the 
bottom.” But there are two considerations which 
are generally overlooked. 1st. Of this 175 Ibs. of 
mineral matter taken from the soil by a crop of 
wheat, 150 lbs. are found in the straw and chaff, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, are retained 
on the farm. The grain only is sold, and this con- 
tains but 25 lbs. We may also add that the bulk 
of this 25 lbs. isfound in the bran. The fine flour 
itself does not contain more than 5 Ibs. In other 
words, of the 175 Ibs. of mineral plant-food con- 
tained in a crop of wheat of 25 bushels per acre, 
170- Ibs. are in the straw, the chaff, and the bran. 

.2d. There is a large amount of plant-food in 








ordinary soils lying in a dormant condition. This 
is practically inexhaustible. As it lies there, how- 
ever, in a latent, insoluble condition, it has no fer- 
tilizing value. The plants can not assimilate it. 
Break up the soil, pulverize it, remove stagnant 
water, let in the heat, light and air, and each year 
a portion of this dormant, insoluble matter is de- 
composed and disintegrated, and becomes active 
and soluble. Hence is the value of summer-fal- 
lowing. 

We say the heading of Prof. Tanner's prize 
essay shows that this fact is now appreciated by 
chemico-agricultural writers. Formerly it was 
overlooked by them, or kept in the background, 
though the practice of good farmers has always 
been in accordance with it. 

“Cultivation and manure as fertilizing agents.” 
Verily the world moves. Let the old men rejoice 
that science now harmonizes with their experience, 
and the young men be glad that a brighter day is 
about to dawn on our agricultural literature. Cul- 
tivation and manure originally meant the same 
thing. Manure is derived from two Latin words, 
manus, hand, and owarer, to work—to work by 
hand, to hoe, to till, to cultivate. So late as the 
time of Miron it was used in this sense. When it 
was found that the droppings of animals had the 
same effect as cultivation, they were designated by 
the same term—imanure, hand-labor. 

Plowing, harrowing, rolling, hoeing and other sim- 
ilar operations, then, not only give us a loose, mellow 
soil for the seeds and young plants to germinate 
and grow in, but they also enrich the land by ren- 
dering its dormant plant-food assimilable. These 
operations, too, by exposing fresh surface to the 
air, enable the soil to attract ammonia from the at- 
mosphete, which, Prof. Way says, “is to the far- 
mer like the sea tothe fisherman. He who spreads 
his nets the widest will catch the most.” 

“But do we not need manure?” On ordinary 
soils, most certainly we do, Cultivation furnishes 
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that is, it develops it 





a certain amount of manure 
from the soil and brings it from the atmosphere— 
but the cry is “more.” We need all we can get 
from this source, and also from the barn-yard, and 
some of us can hardly get along without guano and 
superphosphate in addition. In recommending 
“ cultivation” as a fertilizer, we have no fears that 
those who cultivate their land thoroughly will be 
any the less likely to save and apply manure. In 
fact, a good farmer avails himself of every possible 
means of increasing the fertility of his soil. 

We recently heard a gentleman remark that those 
editors who recommended farmers to use artificial 
manures made a serious mistake. They should 
rather urge them to save and apply all the manure 
they make upon the farm, Though we seldom ad- 

vocate the use of artificial fertilizers, yet we told 
him that his objection to their use was not a valid 
one, for he would find that those farmers who were 
sufficiently enterprising to try the high-priced fer- 
tilizers were the very men of all others who ap- 
preciated most the value of manure, and took the 
most care in its preservation. This is undoubtedly 
the case. The editor of the Country Gentleman 
was recently in Chester county, Penn, where the 
farmers have for many years been in the habit of 
using large quantities of lime. - He inquired of an 
intelligent and observant farmer “ whether, after 
the application of lime for so long a period of years, 
there had been any symptoms of decline in the 
production of the land, or diminution of the bene- 
fit derived from it; his answer was decidedly in 
the negative: those who ‘limed most have been 
pretty sure to manure most ;’ they are the best and 
most careful farmers in other respects, and their 
land is constantly advancing in productiveness,” 
Prof. Tanner alludes to the success of the Rev. 
S. Smirn, at Lois Weedon, in raising wheat year 
after year on the same land without manure. In 
previous volumes of the Genesee Farmer we have 
given some account of Mr, Smrrn’s system of cul- 
tivation, and while we do not think that the same 
system could be profitably carried out in this coun- 
try—or, indeed, in England on all soils—yet the 
large crops which have been obtained for so many 
years are a conclusive proof that cultivation is a 
fertilizing agent. 
Mr: Smirn’s plan is to divide the field into lands 
5. feet wide. In the centre of these lands, the 
wheat is dibbled at the rate of 2 pecks per acre in 
3 rowa, one foot apart, thus leaving a space of 3 
: feet in width unoccupied. When the plant is .up 
strong, the whole of the land is dug with a fork 
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and allowed to lie rough for the winter. In the 
following spring the land is levelled and wel} 
cleaned by the use of the horse-hoe, and this im. 
plement is freely used until the wheat is coming 
into blossom. The rows of wheat are then earthed 
up with a mould-board, and in the furrows thus 
made the subsoil plow is used tolerably deep. To 
overcome the injurious influence on wheat, which 
is found to arise from the land being too loose, the 
Crosskill roller is used before the ground is sown, 
and also in the following spring. In this manner 
one-half of the ground is occupied in producing 
wheat, whilst the remnining half is under fallow 
in preparation for the next year’s crop. Under 
this system the produce of this land has been raised 
from 16 to 40 bushels per acre. The crops from 
1847 to 1856 inclusive, averaged 34 bushels; the 
crop of 1857 produced 86 bushels; the crop of 
1858 equalled 40 bushels: and thus the and, ia- 
stead of showing any signs of exhaustion, gives 
proof of increasing fertility. 

Nothing could show more conclusively the ben- 
efits of cultivation. No manure has been applied, 
and the land has been sown to wheat every year. 


Rust AND MitpEw on WueEat.—Rev. M. J. Burx- 
try, of England, one of the ablest cryptogamic 
botanist of Europe, writes as follows to the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette of July 27: 


Accounts have appeared in agricultural journals 
that wheat is affected with rust and mildew toa 
great extent. ‘This may be true enough of rust as 
regards white wheat, but it is too early to have 
much mildew at present. We have seen rust more 
prevalent in white wheats, especially in the variety 
called Russian White which has red, smooth chaff, 
than we ever remember it. It is, however, con- 
fined to particular spots, and while in one field not 
a single leaf is free, insomuch that a person walking 
through the wheat is completely painted with the 
spores, of a fine rust red; an adjoining field, sep- 
arated only by a hedge, has not a rusty leaf. So 
long, however, as the rust is confined to the leaf 
it is, we believe, perfectly harmless, The grain 
swells in spite of it, and the only effect is that the 
flag dies a little earlier, which is not undesirable 
when it is too luxuriant. If, however, it gets to 
any extent upon the chaff, much more if it attacks 
the seed itself as is sometimes the case, it is very 
mischievous, At present, there need be no alarm 
about mildew, at least in such districts as we have 
examined, where we see not the slightest trace of 
it. There is indeed a notion that rust is merely 8 
form of mildew, and this may be true, but if so it 
is a harmless form. 





BurrzRMILK For Gapgs In CuickEens.—A corres 
pondent. says, “Feed chickens plenty of Indian 
meal made into a dough with sour buttermilk, and 
they will rot be troubled with the gapes.” 
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WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 
AGRICULTURE ? 


Ix the Genesee Farmer for April, page 127, we 
remarked : 

“We observe that some of our contemporaries 
are of the opinion that if our present political 
troubles should unfortunately result in actual war, 
prices would advance, This we deem an error, 
The depression of the grain market during the last 
fall and winter was caused principally by a want 
af confidence among capitalists; and we can, not see 
how this is to be restored except by a peaceful so- 
Jution of our difficulties. So far as material pros- 

rity is concerned, we have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by civil.war. Our soul sickens 
at the mere apprehension of such a calamity—the 
bare idea is too painful to dwell upon.” 

So far, our prediction has proved too true. In- 
stead of increased prices, produce of all kinds is 
ruinously. low. Butter, cheese, wool, grain and 
meat are lower than they have been for many 
years. Business is prostrated, credit is shattered, 
commerce is deranged, and our future, to most 
minds, is shrouded in uncertainty and gloom. 

As, however, we were compelled to differ with 
some of our contemporaries in regard to the effects 
of the war before it commenced, so now we differ 
with them in regard to the future. We are in- 
clined to think that, so far as farmers are concerned, 
the effect of the war, if it continues for any length 
of time, will be vetter than our present fears. War 
tous isa new thing. We are not used to it. ‘We 
do not understand its effects. Go to England and 
talk to the common people, and they will complain 
of “ poor times,” and some one will be pretty sure 
to remark, “If we should have a war, times will 
be better.” Point to a farmer that has got rich, 
and the reply will be, “That was in war times.” 
An English farmer once told us that when he was 
a young man he was working in a field, and a 
friend who was returning from town beckoned him 
and, when he got within hearing distance, called 
out, “ Naporron has escaped from Elba.” Nothing 
could exceed his delight. He leaped, shouted, 
threw up his hat, and started at a “double quick” 
to carry the joyful news to others. Naporzon at 
large meant war, and war meant high prices and 
good times for farmers. This is undoubtedly a 
very short-sighted policy—war in the end results 
in great loss to a community; but while it is in 
progress it makes money abundant, and increases 
the price of commodities and the profits of pro- 
ducers. 

In this country, we have not as yet felt the effect 
of this increase in money, and its consequent de- 
preciation in value. We have suffered from the 
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derangement of business, the want of cunfidence 
and all the other evils of the war, but have not felt 
any of the counter-effects, There has not been 
time. We are now spending a million of dollars 
per day. So far, this money has been borrowed 
JSrom the future, and js spent in the presgnt. If 
this state of things continues, it can not fail to 
make money exceeding]; abundazt, and consequent- 
ly to lessen its value. But, other things being 
equal, the price of commodities increases\as the 
value of money depreciates. Thus, if a farm will 
pay 5 per cent. interest on $50 per acre, it will pay 
4 per cent. on $100; and, other*things being equal, 
the price of land should advance exactly as the 
value of money decreases. If we needed ary 
proof of this, it might be easily adduced. Hume, 
in his History of England, says: “The rapid de- 
preciation of money [in the reign of Exizanern) 
caused an astonishing rise in the price of com- 
modities.” 

The Encyclopedia Brittanica says: “In 1797 the 
Bank of England was restricted from paying in 
specie, and the consequent facility for obtaining 
discount gave a fresh stimulous to agriculture. * 

* * This, together with high prices, inspired 
all classes with a sort of agricultural mania,” 

The same authority states that from 1809 to 
1814, dvring the last war with Napo.gon, the de- 
pieciation of paper currency was rapid beyond all 
furmer example, and prices were never so high 
before or since. ? 

For twenty-three years (from 1798 to the termina- 
tion of the war in 1816), England spent $870,000,000 
& year, or an aggregate uf $8,510,000,000, or more 
than double the whole property valuation of Great 
Britain then, and nearly as much as that of the 
United States now. A considerable portion of this 
vast sum was spent abroad, and $263,000,000 of it 
was paid as subsidies to foreign nations. We are 
now spending money at about the same rate, say 
one million dollars per day, but in our case the 
money is spent at home. It merely passes from 
hand to hand. To fire away so much money may 
be very foolish, but, lovking at it merely in a finan- 
cial aspect, it is no worse than spending it im an 
extravagant style of living, or in luxuries of for- 
eign manufacture. But we do not pay the money. 
As we said before, we borrow from the Future and 
spend in the Present. A nation may be regarded 
as an individual. If a young man falls heir to an 
estate worth one hundred thousand dollars, and 
he mortgages it for $75,000, and spends the money, 
he will have lots of cash and a good time, as long 
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as it lasts. This is precisely what we are doing. 
Uncle Sam is mortgaging his estate and spending 
the money at the rate of a million a day, and we 
certainly ought to have a good time as long as this 
staté of things continues. We shall have to smart 
for it in the end. But that is not what we are 
considering at this time. 

“But you forget that the South owes us several 
millions of dollars, which she refuses to pay. This 
makes quite a hole in our ready cash, and merchant 
atter merchant has had to suspend.” 

True; but, though this is hard on the individual 
merchant, it will affect the country, as a whole, 
very little, in view of the vast sum that we have 
borrowed from the future, and which we are now 
spending so lavishly. 

Great changes have already taken place among 
our commercial, manufacturing and business men, 
and the end is not yet. This derangement of busi- 
ness has had its effect on agriculture, but still, as a 
whole, the farming interest has not suffered mate- 
rially. The land remains, and we have the prom- 
ise that-*‘seed time and harvest shall not fail.” 
Let us sow in hope. Men must eat, whether we 
have peace or war, and the prospect now is that 
the farmer will obtain good prices for all that he 
can raise. 

In connection with this subject, the following 
article from the London Mark Lane Express of 
July 29th, will be read with interest. The Express 
is justly regarded as the highest European author- 
ity on the grain markets, and its opinion is always 
entitled to respect : 


The crisis in the political affairs of America be- 
gins to produce its effect upon the trade of Europe, 
and will be particularly felt in the United King- 
dom. * as * What we have most to do 
with is the supply of corn [wheat] and cotton that 
may be expected in future, and especially the for- 
mer, on which, to a great extent, the United King- 
dom looks for supplying any deficiency in the home 
production. 

It appears that there is still a large quantity of 
last year’s crop of wheat on hand, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive exportations that have already 
been effected. In the month of June, upward of a 
half a,million quarters [4,000,000 bushels] of wheat, 
and flour as wheat, were exported, which is, we 
believe, the largest quantity ever exported from the 
States in the same time, unless it was in the year 
1853-4, when the deficiency here required an extra- 
ordinary foreign supply. The Americans, however, 
are now harvesting the new crop, which bids tair 
to be almost equal to that of 1860; and as they 
will want all the money they can raise, it is proba- 
ble that before the navigation in the States is 
stopped by the frost, they will ship every bushel ot 

rain that can be transported to the seaboard. 

ey have also the additicuel mctive for realiizing 
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the value of their produce, of getting it out of 
“ harm’s way.” 

It may perhaps be considered premature to speak 
of the probable effects of the war upon the agri- 
cultural produce of next year, it being stil] possi- 
ble, although not likely, that everything may be 
settled by a winter’s campaign. Before, however 
that season is begun, the winter wheat ought to be 
sown, and the land prepared for the spring wheat, 
But the abstraction of hands from agriculture for 
service in the army will fall heavily upon that 
branch of industry, already so seantily supplied 
with them. According to the cencus of 1850 
there was not more than one laborer to every one 
hundred and twenty acres of cultivated land, a pro- 
portion totally inadequate to a proper cultivation 
of the soil, It may therefore be readily conceived 
that any considerable abstraction of hands from 
the present number must interfere with the pro- 
cesses of husbandry, and prevent the tillage in 
many instances altogether. We are quite aware 
that in the western prairie lands the soil is of that 
loose and friable nature that very little effort is 
required to prepare it for sowing, and that it is 
usually calculated that a man and two boys can 
cultivate and gather the crops of two hundred 
acres. But in the older States both more till- 
age and more attention are required, and for the 
want of these the produce has been long falling off. 
Any further decrease, therefore, of agricultural 
labor will materially affect the produce and lessen 
the exporting power of the States. The demand 
of the President is for half a million of men, and 
as there is no exemption of agriculturists from the 
conscription or ballot, a full proportion of farm 
laborers will be required. To avoid, also, the 
chance of being compelled to serve, a great number 
of the Irish emigrants are returning from the 
States, which will still farther reduce the amount 
of labor. The prospect therefore for the next year 
is not very satisfactory, it being almost certain that 
we shall require a large ‘mportation to make up 
the deficiency in our own crop of wheat, as com- 
pared with the consumption. 

The present price of flour in New York is lower 
than it has been for many years. The last quota- 
tions were $4.15 to $4.40. per barrel. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the latest advices sent out from 
Europe of the state of the trade in England and 
France will cause an advance in price on the Amer- 
ican market, to bring it to something like an equal- 
ity with ours, Jt is certain that there will bea 
considerable deficiency in the wheat crops with us, 
and a still greater in that of France. In the lat- 
ter country there is no stock of old wheat on hand, 
but, on the contrary, that in some of the depart- 
ments of the south and center they have not 
enough to last them till the new crop is ready. 
The consequence is, French buyers are selecting 
the best of our foreign wheats, and exporting them 
to France, and large sales have been made on 
French account; and that notwithstanding heavy 
arrivals at Marseilles, Havre, and other French 
ports; at the former from the Black Sea and Al- 
geria, and at the latter from the United States. 

In one respect the United States are in a far bet- 
ter condition than any country of Western Europe, 
on account of the large production of Indian corn, 
which is almost universally used by both high and 
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low, rich and poor, throughout the Union. It is 
eaten, tov, in every possible shape, as a substitute 
for wheaten flour, which, to a great extent, it super- 
cedes. If, thersfore, the price of wheat with us is 
sufficiently high to tempt the American merchants, 
they could increase their exportations without 
diminishing their uwn consumption of breadstuff, 
having the Indian corn so fall back upon as a suc- 
cedaneum; and it is no punishment to them to be 
obliged to eat it, being a cuttomary, and, in some 
cases, a favorite article of food, although hardly 
any is consumed with us. 

Our own harvest is now upon the eve of com- 
mencement, and some wheat has already been cut. 
It is too soon yet to form ariy opinion as to the 
actual state of the crop in regard to the yield; but 
the general opinion is still that there will be con- 
siderable deficiency; although, is the harvest 
weather proves favorable, ihe quality is likely to 
be pretty good. 

We apprehend that there is not much danger of 
a scarcity of laborers. Certainly no such scarcity 
is felt at present, but should the war continue a 
year or two, and should trade revive, as we think 
it will under tne stimulating influence of an abun- 
dant supply of capital at low rates, we might then 
experience some inconoenienee from tnis cause. 
At present there are a great many men seeking 
employment, and it is the duty, as we are sure it 
will be to the interest, of every farmer who can 
spare the money to set them to work in making 
improvements on the land. The single item of 
draining would give employment to thousands, and 
we are sure that there is no investment a farmer 


can make that will prove so profitable. 








A WELL CULTIVATED FARM. 


Tue other day we spent a few hours very pleas- 
antly on the farm of Mr. E. S. Haywarp, of 
Brighton, near this city. Mr. H. devotes consid- 
erable attention to the cultivation of garden seeds, 
and those who sow them by the ounce would be 
interested in seeing them raised by the ton. The 
seeds are principally purchased by Mr. Rapatsg, 
of the Genesee Seed Store, and find their way to 
all sections of the country. 

Here is a plot ot lettuce, that will furnish a great 
many six-penny packages of seed, and these pars- 
neps, carrots and beats, when distributed through 
the country, will afford many thousands of tons of 
these valuable roots. 

What we designed to speak about, however, was 
the thorough cultivation which Mr. H. gives all his 
crops. This is one secret of his success, Some 
years ago he expressed the opinion that he could 
mature a good crop of corn without a drop of rain 
from the time it was planted till it was cut—sim- 
ply by keeping the ground loose and mellow by the 








frequeat use of the horse-hoe. This is perhaps a 
little too strong, but it shows his opinion of good cul- 
tivation—and his land shows that he practices what 
+he preaches, and his crops indicate that his practice 
is conducive to their healthy and vigorous g®owth. 

Like all good farmers, Mr. H. has done something 
in underdraining, and intends todo much more. In 
walk’ ag over the farm he would remark, “the crop 
is rather light here; I must put a drain in.” He 
has a good main drein through a portion of the 
farm, three to four feet deep, laid with stone, into 
which the lateral drains, laid with tiles or pipes, 
empty. Here is a patch of turnips just coming up. 
A crop of early green corn has been taken off this 
summer, the ears sold in the city, and the stalks 
fed to the cows. Though rather late, he expects a 
good crop of turnips. 

Look at these potatoes. The whole eight acres 
are as clean as a garden. Here and therea stealthy 
weed shows his head, but not one will be allowed 
to seed. “There,” says Mr. H., as he pulls up one, 
“that fellow.would produce a thousand if allowed 
to grow.” What strong, dark, healthy tops. “If 
the tubers correspond, you will have a good crop, 
and ! once heard an English farmer say, ‘you may 
get good tops without good tubers, but you never 
get good tubers without good - tops. Here 
are three acres of Flukes. “It is an English va- 
riety, and commands the highest price in the Lon- 
don markets; what do you think of it?” “The 
best potato I know for family use,” gays Mr. H. 
“It yields well, and is of excellent quality; good 
in the fall, good in the winter, and good till pota- 
toes come again.” Here adjoining are the Prince 
Alberts, This variety has been thought identical 
with the Flukes, but though the tubers are quite 
similar in form, they are of inferior quality—more 
watery; the tops; too, show a marked difference, 
They are not so strong or so dark colored as the 
Flukes. “ How many varieties of potatoes do you 
raise?” “This year I have the Zarly June, Shaw, 
Neshannock, Peach-blow, Holton’s Siz Weeks, 
Prince Albert and Fluke. The Shaw came from 
the West, purporting to be an Early potato, but it 
is not. It yields well and is of good quality; the 
skin is white and red. The Zarly June does not 
produce largely, but is the earliest kind we have. 
The Neshannocks are quite popular in market, yield 
well, and mature early. They will do to dig now. 
They are nearly as early as the Six Weeks.” 

Here is half an acre of Orange'carrots, A noble 
crop, the rows two feet apart, and the tops now 
meet. ‘These beans look well; what variety are 
they?” “The White Mountain; a large, round, 
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white bean. It is one of the best for market. 1 


have six acres, and I suppose they would not give 





our army a meal round. I expect a good demand | 


for beans the coming year, for the army.” 


. | 
“ Hand-hoed it once, and horse-hoed | 


“ Hew many times did you hoe this corn? It is| 
very clean.” 
four or five times; the last time the middle of | 
Juiy.” f 

* How about fruit?” 
apples, a few pears, heré and there a plum, but ) 


“Tt ought to be good corn, and it is.’ 
* About half a crop of 


‘nary’ peach.” 


ro 


HAVE WE ANY CAVALRY HORSES AMONG US? 





Tue Spirit of the Times thinks we have no 
horses suituble for cavalry, because “ we have per- 
mitted racing to die out.” We do not believe ei- 
ther the one or the other. When at Cairo, we were 


particularly strack with the general excellence of 





the horses in the Chicago regiment of cavalry. | 
Many of them would compare favorably with those | 
of the Horse Guards in London, perhaps the finest | 


cavalry in the world, They were not as sleek or | 
as well groomed, and certainly not as well trained, 
but we thought they would stand more hard work. | 
In fact, no horses in the world are required to do 
so much hard work, and endure’such rough usage, 


as those of this country. The great difficulty in 


getting good cavalry horses is, that we have com- 
paratively few that have been ‘used to the saddle. 
We have never yet mounted a well-trained saddle 
horse in this country. None that would answer 
the slight touch of the reins, as.a good saddle 
horse will. We have had an English horse, that 
you could guide with the knees and the motion of 
the body in the saddle, without touching the lines. 
A horse that is only used to being driven, requires 
to be pulled round by main force. But after all, 
this is a matter that can be easily overcome. We 
have horses that possess the necessary spirit, fleet- 
ness and bottom — horses that will learn the exer- 
cise quicker than the men. We once belonged to 
a regiment of cavalry, and had a horse taken from 
the ordinary operations of the farm. This horse 
would beat time with his feet to the music, and 
evidentiy enjoyed all the exercises more than his 
rider. While, therefore, we think there is some 
truth in the following remarks, we believe there 
will be little difficulty in procuring a sufficient 
number of good cavalry horses. They need train- 
‘ing, but will be quick to learn. 

When the Mexican war was first commenced, we 
‘told the people that our cavalry was in a state of 
utter inefficiency, but coming in contact with an 
effete race of men, and, if possible, a more abused 
race of horses, than the people of the country; a 
country in which the owners of large stocks of 
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horses preserve as stallions only 
which are deformed by nature, 
bring a remunerative price in the stock market:— 
to such horses, and to such a race of people, we 
were opposed ; it is therefore not te be wondered 
at that our own deficiency was not exposed, so easy 
was our conquest. So determinately were all our 
friends of opinion that a war could not be brought 
about except with an inferior race, that a cold 
shoulder has been turned to all our efforts, and the 
tests of a horse’s value have lost interest to all but 
a very few. 

The great advantage of cavalry is, after the ene- 
my’s ranks have been broken by the fire of artille 
or a charge of bayonets by infantry, for them to 
get among the men and prevent the re-forming of 
the ranks, completing the temporary disorder, and 
causing it to result in a total rout. To accomplish 
this result, horses and riders must be thoroughly 
trained, capable of performing every evolution with 
precision and rapidity; the horses must possess 
endurance, courage, and speed; the latter quality 
is as necessary as the two former, otherwise the 
important moment may have passed, ere the cava- 
lier’s reach the enemy’s lines, and they in turn be 
met with a warm reception; for if charging a line 
of regulars prepared to greet them, their destruc- 
tion is almost inevitable, yet when brought to bear 
on militia the opposite result is in nearly every in- 
stance to be anticipated, volunteers generally break- 
ing before cavalry as they do when charged by the 
bayonet ; under such circumstances a well organized 
body of horse are a most valuable auxiliary on the 
field of battle when you are opposed to raw re- 
cruits—veterans care nothing tor a cavalry charge, 
except when already broken, and then when the 
horse penetrates their lines and get between man 
and man, and commence the business of trampling 
them down, the riders use their sabres with terri- 
ble effect, then are the foot soldiers fully aware 
that their glory and honor are departed for that day, 
and their only hope of safety is in flight, which is 
at best but a poor recourse. The weight of the 
horses, the men, and their accoutrements, is a mat- 
ter for very serious consideration. Horses could 
not be too large or heavy, provided they could 
have the proper speed and endurance, in both of 
which qualities the majority of large horses are 
lacking. If animris in these days cannot go faster 
than a trot, or hand gallop, we might as well return 
tu the use of the elephant as expect to derive any 
material advantage from a lubberly brute; there- 
fore experience has taught that we must use a 
smaller, more compact, and purer bred horse. 

The English hunter comesi nearer to the standard 
of what a cavalry horse should be than any other 
animal of which we have cognizance; he is very 
nearly thoroughbred, possessing all the virtues of 
the latter, except extraordinary speed, but this de- 
fect is counterbalanced by an increase of stoutness. 
The next point for our consideration is the size and 
weight of the men. In former days it was cus- 
tomary to select the largest, strongest, and Jongest- 
limbed men that a country would afford, but recent 
experiments have shown that mach lighter and 
smaller men could be used to greater advantage; 
that 145 pounds is the maxi:num for a rider; that 
himself. and his accoutrements should not weigh 
more. than 170 pounds. 
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Wreat iv Miontcan.—The Michigan Farmer 


mentions the following varieties of wheat grown 


in that State: 

The Soules White, which is a favorite, and was 
much grown until the ravages of the wheat midge 
in the eastern part of the State put a stop to its 


othe Hutchinson is grown to some extent, but is 
not much used for seed, except on particular farms. 

The White Flint is also a variety that is much 
grown, but we hardly think to as great an extent 
as the Soules White. 

The Blue Stem is a variety of amber wheat that 
has been much grown, but the midge had the effect 
of decreasing its cultivation. 

The Golden Drep is a variety that has been lately 
introduced, and is tound to be so early in its ripen- 
ing qualities that it is but little affected by the 
midge. 

The Mediterranean of late years has taken the 
place of a number of the above varieties, from its 
ability to withstand the attacks of the wheat midge. 
This variety, when originally introduced. was very 
inferjor, and nearly all the samples were full of 
imperfect kernels, light, half-grown grains, that 
seemed to have shrunk; the berry also was dull 
in color, and the grain lacked brightness; and in 
general the samples were foul with seeds of other 
plants, and especially with rye, about the color of 
which grain this wheat was very like. Since some 
attention has been given to a proper cleaning and 
cultivation of this variety, however, the samples 
have very much improved, the berry is now much 
fuller and brighter than it was some years ago, and 
there are fewer shrivelled grains. Still it needs 
care in selection, and we think it susceptible of 
still greater improvement than it has yet under- 
gone. 





/ 





Earty or Late Sowine.—The Canadian Agri- 
culturist calls for the experience of its readers in 
regard to early and late sowing, and quotes an ex- 
periment made by Artuur Young, of England, at 
‘the close of the last century, in which early sown 
barley*produced much more than that sown at dif- 
ferent later periods the same spring. We would 
second the call for the experience of farmers on 
this point. Many things have to be taken into con- 
sideration: difference in variety, season, nature of 
the soil, etc., would vary the result; but if farmers 
were more in the habit of keeping a record of their 
operations, and would communicate the results to 
the agricultural journals, we should soon obtain a 
mass of information on this and kindred subjects 
which would prove of great value. 


i 


SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 
Seep Waeat.—The Michigan Farmer well observes that 
“Whatever may be the variety of seed that is selected, it 


is important that it should be examined and thoroughly 
cleaned before being sown. Most farmers are contented 








with the wheat which they have grown and found to do- 


well on their farms for years; but in many cases it has 


| been found that a change of seed is advantageous, and 
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aids iv securing enough advantage to the farmer who is 
| enterprising enough to try it to repay him for his trouble. 

This is the case, even where the same variety is grown. 
| The Soules wheat, for instance, has been grown on the 
| same farm from its own seed for a number of years. We 
believe, had the wheat grower taken pains occasionally to 
have procured the seed for his opening or prairie land 
from districts where a stiffer soil prevailed, that the change 
would have been beneficial. In most cases where such an 
experiment has been tried, the result has been favdrable, 
unless prevented by some occurrence of weather or insect, 
that of course did not influence the actual growth of the 
plant.” 

Ditcaine wits a PLow.—A correspondent of the ¥. H. 
Journal of Agriculture says: “In the first place, I plow 
two furrows, and throw them out; this makes the ditch 
wide enough at the top. I then plow two more and throw 
them out. The ditch is then twelve or fifteen inches deep, 
and one ox can no longer walk in it with the other on the 
surface. I then take a stout piece of timber, say five or 
six inches sqnare (a round stick would do as well), and 
twelve or fifteen feet long. I lay this across the ditch and 
hitch a yoke of oxen to each end, so that the timber serves 
as a long whiffletree, with the plow chained in the middle; 
and as the ditch grows deeper, the chain is let out longer. 
In this way, there would be no trouble in p'owing six 
feet deep. The only difficulty is in keeping the oxen 
nearly abreast, as it is new work for them. But by taking 
light furrows at first, they soon learn. After running the 
plow through two or three times, [throw out the loose 
earth and plow again.” 

To Remove Cuarr rrom Anrmaus’ Eyes.—Mr. S. E. 
Topp states, in the Ohio Farmer, that he had a valuable 
cow which became partly blinded with oat chaff, and tried 
various remedies commonly prescribed, but to no effect. 
He then took a silk pocket handkerchief, drew it tightly 
over the end of the fore finger, and after raising the eye- 
lid as much as practicable, thrust the covered finger care- 
fully into the eye. The chaff adhering to the silk was at 
once removed. Mr. Topp has always succeeded with this 
method, as the finger, if not large, may be passed all 
around the ball. In performing the operation, it will be 
necessary to tie the animal, unless it is very gentle. 

Wuen to Appty Liue.—A Chester county, Pa., corres- 
pondent of the Germantown Telegraph says his method is 
to apply lime to the grass during the fall or spring, after 
the wheat is taken off, at the rate of 100 bushels of air or 
weather slaked lime per/ acre. He generally commences 
spreading about the end of October or beginning of No- 
vember, when he has time. He usually times one field 
every year, and as the farm is laid off into eleven fields, 
all the land receives a dressing of lime every eleven years, 

He seems to be of the opinion that it would be better to 
apply it oftener and in smaller doses, but offers no facts 
in favor of this view. ; 

Manos 1x Sueer.—The Jrish Farmer's Gazette gtves the 
following mixture as a cure for this troublesome disease : 
Mix 2 oz. white arsenic, 2 oz. corrosive sublimate, 2 oz. 
sal ammoniac, 1 |b. saltpeter, and a quart-of spirits of tur- 
pentine in 20 gallons of tobacco water. This is designed. 
for twenty large sheep. 











MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES. , 


In my last article on bees, I expressed some fears that 
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no drones would appear in my apiary this season to fruc- 
tify the young queens; but about the 15th of July—one 


iter than usual—a few were seen, and remained a 


moth | 
few days, when they were cast out of the hives and des- 
troyed by the workers in the usual manner. Thus nature 


provides in all cases for the propagation of this useful 
insect, and it only requires the guiding hand of mun to 
turn its labors to a golden account. 

Probably there has never before been a season when less 
swarms have issued generally than on the present occa- 
sion; but in the loss of swarms comes an increase of sur- 
plus honey, as the stocks that throw off no increase, if 
healthy, never fail, where the bee pasturage is good, to fill 
a set of moderate-sized boxes with pure honey, worth in 
the New York market from 18 to 21 cents per lb. Some 
ef my stocks have filled eight boxes each, that can not, 
according to the prices of honey heretofore, fail to com- 
mand at least one dollar each. Here we have a profit of 
eight dollars per hive for a portion of my apiary, while no 
family that was prosperous in the spring, with full hives 
of combs, has failed to produce less than four dollars 
worth of cap honey. In some cases, families that were on 
the point of starvation as late as May last, with but a few 
ounces of bees per hive, and their tenements but about 
half filled with combs, have filled them full ot combs and 
honey, and also produced their four boxes of surplus 
honey, worth in any market four dollars. Thus it may be 
seen that bee-culture is a paying business when properly 
managed, 

During the last few years much has been said about 
“ movable-comb hives,” and great efforts have been made 
to give them an extensive introduction The agricultural 
press has been laid under a heavy contribution by men 
interested in the sale of such hives, in puffing them from 
Maine to California. Editors have been feed, presented 
with “rights,” and various other means have been re- 
sorted to, in order to create an excitement among the bee- 
keeping public, which would lead to the purchase of 
“rights.” Men who have had but little experience in bee 
keepin 
bave been the most loud in condemning all other kinds ot 
hives, and in their crazy hallucinations have even de- 
clared that “no other hive is of any practical value”! 
Well, I now consider it about time for somebody to “ take 
the starch out” of these conceited persons, and to let the 
readers of one agricultural paper, at least, hear what | 
think gbout their movable-comb hives. 


Now, I am the last man who would declaim against any | 
real improvement in bee culture, as I have been engaged | 
for thirty years in seeking for the most profitable methods | 


of managing bees, and if the movable-comb system were 
the best, [ should be one of the first to purchase a “ right” 
and use them. — 

One of the principal alleged advantages of movable- 
comb hives is said to be a facility afforded to make arti- 
ficial swarms. This is done by removing one or more 
sheets of comb to an empty hive, setting it upon the stand 
of the hive from which the eombs are taken, and remov- 
ing said hive to a new location. Some apiarians so man- 
age the operation as to get a young embryo queen into the 
new hive, or in some cases the old queen herself, which is 
all very good management when it is admitted that the 
principle is correct, and better than natural swarming. 

Now, I contend that artificial swarming, as a general 
rule, is not advisable. I claim that the bees, on the natu- 


r,and that wholly with the movable-comb hives, | 
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| more honey will be stored up in such hives as I use, or 
those that I recommended in this paper in May last tak. 
ing a series of years into accoun', than by the use of any 
of the movable-comb hives now ant. ~ 7 

It may be truly saic’; that in such seasons as the present 
one has been, the usual number of swarms may be ob- 
tained on the artificial plan, while on the natural system 
but few issue. To this I reply, that successful bee ‘keep- 
ing does not consist in the number of families that are 
produced, but in the populousnese of them, and their abil- 
ity to lay up an abundance of s.vres for winter; and in 
most-cases when bees fail to send off the usual number of 
swarms, it is for some good reason, taught to them by 
instinct, and of which we are frequently wholly ignorant, 
There may be cases, I admit, in which movable-comb hives 
would be a convenience in facilitating the making of arti- 
ficial swarms; but when { take into consideration the 
sparseness of those cases, as I view the matter, the extra 
cost of movable-comb hives, and their improper shape for 
the most successful wintering of bees, I am constrained to 
declare that I do not consider them wourtby of the fame 
which they have hitherto received, 

In these remarks I have no other object in view but the 
benetit of the bee-keeping public. I offer no system here 
but such as is free to all. The hive that I described in 
the May number of the Farmer is not a patented one, but 
free for all to make, at about one-quarter the expense of 
making movable-comb hives. I am employed to instruct 
the readers of the Genesee Farmer in the art of successful 
bee keeping, so far as I am able, and I intend to dischiarge 

my duty to the public to the best of my ability, and withb- 
out fear or favor. If I offend the venders of “ rights” of 
movable-comb hives, so be it; but let it be remembered, 
that every man is entitled to his own opinion on every 
question, and to express that opimion publicly, if he shall 
so choose to do. 

In enumerating the alleged advantages of movable-comb 
hives, a long array of things is generally adduced, which, 
to the inexperienced bee-keeper, seem to be the ne plus 
ultra of pertection;-but which are about as necessary to 
success as the reading of the Koran of the Mahometans 
is to the perfection of ‘the law-student of the United 
States in civil law. That kind of hive is a novelty, and 
therefore is used by many merely to give the system a 
trial; and it is not at all surprising that many men of 
fine abilities and discretion have imbibed the idea that the 
greatest success in bee culture can only be attained by the 
use of movable-comb hives. Such men do not, evidently, 
understand the principles on which one is to rely chiefly 
for success in this business. They have witnessed the 
slipshod, careless manner in which the most of the bee 
keepers of our day manage their bees, without any sys- 

| tem in the matter, and in most cases a positiv e loss accru- 
|}ing from the annual loss of stocks by the moths and 
other causes, and they readily fall in with the alleged the- 
oretical advantages to be derived by the use of movable- 
comb hives, and are reapy to declare that no other Kind is 
worthy of being used. 

I have set the time for the explosion of this movable- 
comb humbug at about ten years from the date of its 
origin, which is about the average time that it requires to 
“blowup” such matters. It took about tliat time to anni- 
hilate the “dividing hive,” which was in use about fifteen 
years ago toa great extent; and now one may find the 
out-houses of our bee keepers half filled with discarded 
hives that have been forced upon them by a set of lying 
vampires, who had their day and have now passed into 
oblivion. Already I hear of movable-comb hives being 
discarded, because the combs can not be drawn out on ac- 
count of being glued fast to some portion of the hive by 
tlie bees. That 1s one of the great defects of the system, 
and all the ingenuity of man for ages to come will not do 
away with this disadvantage, unless it be at a cost and 
| trouble that few or none will desire to incur. 

To the amateur, this hive affords amusement in his 
leisure hours, when he can hunt for queens to his heart’s 
content, and perform all the useless routine of manage- 
ment, as laid down by the inventors of these hives; but 
men who consider “time to be money” want nothing of 
| the kind. I consider that the less one meddles with the 
| labors of his bees, beyond keeping them in proper hives, 
lete., the better, and that is the opinion, I believe, of all 


” 


rql swarming principle, work more rapidly, always hav- | our extensive apiarians, who make a science of bee culture, 


ing a queen ready to proceed with her duties, and that 
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A SOUTHERN PLANTATION. 


Dr. Russet, the well known correspondent of the Lon- 
don Jimes, gives the foliowing account of a visit to the 
sugar plantation of Mr. Roman, ex-Govervor of the State 


of Louisiana: 

The Governor invited me to visit the negro quarters. 
“Go where you like, do what vou please, ask any ques- 
tions. There is nothing we desire to conceal.” As we 

assed the house, two or three young women flitted past 
jn snow-white dresses with pink sashes, and no doubtful 
cripolines, but their head-dresses were not en regale— 
handkerchiefs of a gay color. These were slaves going 
off to a dance at the sugar-house; but they were ih-door 
servants, and therefore better off in the way of clothes 
than their fellow slaves who labor in the field. On ap- 

roaching a bigh paling at the rear of the house the scrap- 
ing of fiddles was audible It was Sunday, and Mr. Ro- 
maN informed me that he gave his negroes leave to have a | 
dance on that day. The planters who are not Catholics 
rarely give any such ‘ne © mame to their slaves, though 
they do not always make them work on that day, and 
sometimes let them enjoy themselves on the Saturday 
afternoon. Entering a wicket gate, a quadrangular enclo- 
sure, lined with negro huts, lay before us, The bare 
ground was covered with-‘litter of various kinds, amid 
which pigs and poultry were pasturing. Dogs, puppies, 
and curs of low degree scampered about on all sides; and 
deep in a pond, swinking in the sun, stood some thirty or 
forty mules, enjoying their day of rest. The huts of the 
negroes belonging to the personal service of the house 
were separated from the negroes engaged in field-labor by 
a close wooden paling; but there was no difference in the 
shape and size of their dwellings, which consisted gener- 
ally of one large room, divided by a partition occasionally 
into two bed-rooms. Outside the whitewash gave them a 
cleanly appearance ; inside they were dingy and squalid— 
no glass in the windows, swarms of flies, some clothes 
hanging on nails in the boards, dressers with broken 
crockery, a beadstead of rough carpentry; a fire-place in 
which, hot as was the day, a log lay in embers ; a couple 
of tin cooking utensils; in the obscure, the occupant, 
male or female, awkwaru and shy before strangers, and 
sileyt till spoken to. Of course there were no books, for 
the slaves do not read. They all seemed respectful to 
their master. We saw very old men and very old women, 
who were the cankerworms of the estate, and who were 
dozing away into eternity, mindful only of hominy, and 
pig, and molasses. Two negro fiddlers were working 
their bows with energy in front of one of the buts, and a 
crowd of little children were listening to the music, and a 
few grown-up persons of color—some of them from the 
adjoining plantations. The children are generally dressed 
in a little sack of coarse calico, which answers ull reascn- 
able purposes, even if it be not very clean. These little 
bodies were mostly large stomached, well fed, and not less 
happy than free-born children, although much more valu- 
able for once’ they get over juvenile dangers, and al- 
vance toward nine or ten years of age, they rise in value 
to £100 or more, even in times when the market is low 
and money is scarce. 

The women were not very well favored, except one yel- 
low girl, whose child was quite white, with fair hair and 
light eyes; and the men were disguised in such strangely 
evt clothes, their hats, and shoes, and coats were so won- 
derfully made, that one’could not tel! what they were like. 
On all faces there was a gravity which must be the index 
to serene contentment and perfect comfort, for those who 
ought to know best declare they are the happiest race in 
the world. It struck me more and more, as I examined 
the expression of the faces of the slaves all over the South, 
that 5 mo dejection is the prevailing, 1t not universal 
characteristic of the race. Let a physiogomist go and 
see. Here there were abundant evidences that they were 
welt treated, for they had good clothing of its kind, good 
food, and a master who wittingly could do them no injus- 
tice, as he is, I am sure, incapable of it. Still, they all 
looked exceedingly sad, and even the old woman who 
boasted that she had held her old master in her arms 
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when he was an infant did not look cheerful, as the nurse 
at home would have done, at the sight of her ancient 
charge. 

The precincts of the huts were not clean, and the enclo- 
sure was full of weeds, of which poultry—the perquisites 
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of the slaves—were in full possession. The negroes rear 
domestic birds of all kinds, and sell eggs and poultry to 
their masters. The money they spend in purchasing to- 
bacco, molasses, clothes and flour—whisky, their great 
delight, they must not have. 

Some seventy or eighty hands were quartered in this 
pat of the estate. The silence which reigned in the 
1uts as soon as the fiddlers had gone off to the sugar 
house was profound. Before leaving the quarter I was 
taken to the hospital, which was in charge of an old 
negress. The naked rooms contained several flock beds 
on rough stands, and five patients, three of whom were 
women. They sat listlessly on the beds, looking out into 
space ; no books to amuse them, no conversation—nothing 
but their own dull thoughts, if they had any. 

lt has often been said to me that no one will ill-use a 
creature worth £300 or £400, but that is not a universal 
rule. Much depends on temper, and many a hunting- 
field could show that if value be a guarantee for good 
usage, the slave is more fortunate than his fellow-chattel, 
the horse. If the growth of sugar-cane, cotton and corn, 
be the great ead of man’s mission on earth, and if all 
masters were like Governor Roman, slavery might be de- 
fended as a n@tural and innocuous institution. Sugar and 
cotton are assuredly two great agencies in this latter 
world, The older got on well enough without them. 

Next morning early, the Governor was in the saddle 
and took me round to see his plantation. There were 
three gangs at work in the fields. One of men, with 
twenty mules and plows, was engaged in running through 
the furrows between the canes, cutting up the weeds and 
clearing away the grass, which is the enemy of the grow- 
ing shoot. The mules are of a fine, large, good-tempered 
kind, and understand their work almost as well as the 
drivers, who are usually the more intelligent hands on 
the plantation. The overseer, a sharp-looking Creole, on 
a lanky pony, whip in hand, superintended their labors, 
and, after a few directions and a salutation to the Gov- 
ernor, rode off to-another part of the farm. The negroes 
when spoken to saluted us and came forward to shake 
hands—a civility which must not be refused. With the 
exception of crying to their mules, however, they kept 
silence when at work. Another gang consisted ef forty 
men, who were hoeing out the grass in the Indian corn— 
easy work enough. The third gang was of thirty-six or 
thirty-seven women, who were engaged in hoeing out 
cane. Their clothing seemed heavy for the climate, their 
shoes ponderous and ill-made, so as to wear away the feet 
of their thick stockings. Coarse straw hats and bright 
cotton handkerchiefs —— their heads from the sun. 
The silence which I have already alluded to prevailed 
among these gangs also—not a sound could be heard but 
the blows of the hoe on the heayy clods. In the rear of 
each gang stood a black overseer, with a heavy-thovged 
whip over his shoulder. If “ Alcibiade” or “ Pompey” 
were called out, he came with outstretched hand to ask 
“how do you do,” and then retarned to his labor; but the 
ladies were coy, and scarcely looked up from under their 
flapping chapaux de paille at their visitors. Those who are 
mothers leave their chidren m charge of certain old 
women, unfit for anything else, and “suckers,” as they 
are called, are permitted to go home and give the infants 
the breast at appointed periods in the day. { returned 
home multa mecum revolvens. 

All the planters hereabout have sown an unusual quan- 
tity of Indian corn, so as to have food for the negroes if 
the war lasts, without any distress from inland or sea 
blockade. The absurdity of supposing that a blockade 
can injure them in the way of supply, ts a favorite theme 
to discant upon. They may find out, however, that it 13 
no contemptible means of warfure. 

At night, after our return, a large bonfire was lighted 
on the bank to attract the steamer to call for my luggage, 
which she was to leave at a point on the opposite shore 14 
miles higher up, and I perceived that there are regular 
patrols and watches at night who look after levees and 
the negroes; a number of dogs are also loosed, but I am 
assured by a gentleman, who has written me a long letter 
on the subject from Montgomery, that these dogs do not 
tear the negroes, they are taught merely to catch and 
mumble them, to treat them as a retriever well broken 
uses a wild duck. Next day I left the hospitable house 
of Governor Roman, full of regard for his personal char- 
acter and of wishes for his happiness and prosperity, but 
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assuredly in no degree satisfied that even with his care | sugar-cane, as level as a billiard table. he w 
and kindness, the “ domestic institution” can be rendered doubt bis senses. But here is literally tank ee 
tolerable or defensible, if it be once conceded that the | thousand acres, better tilled than the finest patch in all 
negro is a human being with a soul—or with the feelings | the Lothians; green as Meath pastures, which can be cul- 
tivated fr a huudred years to come without requirin 
munure, of depth practically unlimited, and yielding 4 
rt as . average profit on what is sold off i -" ast @ 
he was to cross the river to visit another sugar plantation mens > se a ovis ae a wich ee ae 
on the opposite shore. The poor shed on the levee, called | up in the midst of the verdure are the white lines of the 
negro cottages and the plantation offices and sugar-houses 
which look like large public editices in the distance. ‘ 
When my eyes “uncurtained the early morning,” J 
might have imagined myself in the magic garden of 
Cherry and Fairy Star, so incessant and multifarious were 
the carols of the birds, which were the only happy colored 
people I saw in my Southern tour, notwithstanding the 
assurances of many ingenious and candid gentlemen, who 
attempted to prove to me that the palm of terrestial feli- 
city must be awarded to their negroes. As [ stepped 
through my window upon the veranda, a sharp chirp 
called my attention to a mocking-bird perched upon a 
rose-bush beneath, whom my presence seemed to annoy 


of a man. 
A ride of several miles bror ght Dr. R. to a ferry where 


the Ferry-house, was attended by one stout young slave. 

Two flat-bottomed skiffs lay on the bank. The negro | 
groped under the shed, and pulled out a piece of wood 
like a large spatula, some four feet long, and a small round 
pole a little longer. ‘ What are those?” quoth I. “ Dem’s 
ours, massa,” was my sable ferryman’s brisk reply. “I’m 
very sure they are not; if they were spliced, they might 
make an oar between them.” “Golly, eu’ dat’s the trute, 
massa.” “There, go and get oars, will you?” While he 
was hunting about, we entered the shed for shelter from 
the rain. We found “a solitary woman sitting” smoking 
a pipe by the ashes on the hearth, blear-eyed, low-browed 
and morose—young.as she was. She never said a werd - ‘ 
nor moved as we came in, sat aad smoked, and looked to such a degree that I retreated behind my curtain, 
through her gummy eyes at chickens about the size of Ww hence I observed her flight te a nest cunningly hid ina 
sparrows, and at a cat no larger than a rat which ran ese agp, Pan trailed sround 6 acighboring column of the 
about on the dirty floor. A little girl some four years of | house, where she imparted a breakfast of spiders and 
age, not over-dressed,—indeed, half-naked, “not to put Ss - ber Oe me a ee offspring. 
too fine-a point upon it”—crawled out from under the | 4s otek _ peer. b ~ on + semen this melodi- 
bed, where she had hid on our approach. As she seemed cnet rob sents dey sada : and? J an oer announced 
incapable of appreciating the uses of a swall piece of sil-| | peace je befo ty ak ft y and that | might have a three 
ver presented to her,—having no precise ideas on coinage spew pee eae othe RT 
or taffy—her parent took the obolus in charge with unde- | 
nlable decision ; but, still, she would not stir a step to aid | 
our Charon, who now insisted on,the “ key ov de oar- 
house.” ‘The little thing sidled off and hunted it out | 
from the top of the bedstead, and I was not sorry to quit 
the company of the silent woman in black. Charon | 
pushed his skiff into tce water—there was a good deal of 
rain in it—in the shape of a snuffer dish, some ten feet | 
loug and a foot deep. I got in, and the conscious waters 
immediately began vigorously spurting through the cot- 
ton wadding wherewith the Van was caulked. Had we 
gone out into the stream we should have had to swim for 
w, and they do say that the Mississippi is the most dan- 
gerous river for that healthful exercise in the known 
world. “ Why, deuce take you,” (I said at least that in 
my wrath), “don’t you see that the boat is leaky 2” ‘See | Supplies the planter with the most desirable fodder for 
it now for true, massa. Nobody able to tell dat til] | his mules in “rolling time,” which is their season of trial. 
massa get in, tho’.” Another skiff proved to be staunch, | Besides this, the corn blades are culled and cured. These 
I bade good-bye to my friend, and sat down in my boat, | are the best meals of the Southern race-horse, and ¢onsti- 
which was soon forced up along the stream close to the | tute nutritious hay, without dust. The cow-pea is said to 
bauk, in order to get a good start across to the other side. strengthen the system of the earth for the digestion of a 

The view from my lonely position was curious, but not | 9€W crop of sugar-cane. A suflicient quantity of the cane 
at all picturesque. The landscape had disappeared at of last season is reserved from the mill and laid in pits, 
once. The world was bounded on both sides by a high | Where the ends of the stalks are carefully closed with 
bank, and was constituted by a broad river—just as if one | earth until spring. After the ground has been plowed 
were sailing down an open sewer of enormous length and | nto ridges, these canes are laid in the endless tumuli, and 
breadth. Above the bank rose, however, the tops of tall | 20t long after their interment a fresh sprout springs up at 
trees and the chimneys of sugar-houses. each joint of these interminable flutes. 

A row of a guarter of an hour brought us to the levee As we ride through the wagon roads, of which there 
on the other side. I ascended the bank, and directly in | are not less than 30 miles in this confederation of four 
front of me, across the road, appeared a carriage gateway | plantations, held together by the purse and life of our 
and wickets of wood, painted white, in a line of park | host, the unwavering exactitude of the rows of cane, 
palings of the same material, which extended up and | which run without deviation at right angles with the river, 
down the road as far as the eye could follow, and guarded | down to the cane-brake two miles off, proves that the 
wide-spread fields of maize and sugar-cane. An avenue | negro would be a formidable rival in a plowing-match. 
of trees, with branches close-set, drooping and overarch- | The cane has been “ laid by,”—that is, it requires no more 
ing a walk paved with red brick, led to the house, the | labor—and it will soon “lap,” or close up, although the 
porch of which was just visible at the end of the lawn, | rows are seven feet apart. It feathers like a palm top; 
with clustering flowers, rose, jessamine, and creepers | a stalk which was cut measured six feet, although from 
clinging to the pillars supporting the veranda The pro- | the ridges it was but waist high. On dissecting it near 
prietor, who bad espied my approach, issued forth with a | the root we find five nascent joints, not a quarter of an 
section of sable attendants 10 his rear, and gave me a/inch apart. In a few weeks more, these will shoot up 
‘hearty welcome. The house was larger and better than | like a spy-glass pulled out to its focus. 
the residences even of the richest planters, though it was We ride an hour before coming upon any “hands” at 
in need of some little repair, and had been built perhaps | work in the fields. There is an air of fertile desolation 
fifty years ago, but it had belonged to a wealthy family, that prevails in no other cultivated land. The regularity 
who lived in the good old Irish fashion, and who built | of the cane, its garden-like freedom from grass and weeds, 
well, ate well, drank well, and—finally, paid very well. | and the ad wnguem finish and evenness of the furrows, 
The view from the Belvidere was one of the most strik- | would seem the work of nocturnal fairies, did we not 
ing of its kind in the world. If an English agriculturist | realize the system of “gang labor” exemplified in a field 
could see 6,000 acres of the finest iand in one field, un- | we at length reach, where some thirty men and women 
broken by hedge or boundary, aud covered with the most | were giving with the hog the last polish to the earth 
magnificent crops of tasselling Indian corn and sprouting | around the cane, which would not be molested again 


If I regretted the absence of our English agriculturist 
whea I beheld the 6,000 acres of cane and 1,600 of maize 
unfolded from the Belvidere the day previous, I longed 
for his presence still more when I saw these evidences of 
luxuriant fertility attained without the-aid of phosphates 
or guano. The rich Mississippi bottoms need no manure, 
a rotation of maize with cane affords them the necessary 
recuperative actjon. The cane of last year’s plant is left 
in stubble, and renews its growth this spring under the 
title of ratoons. When’ the maize is in tassel, cow-peas 
are droppéd between the rows, and when the lordly stalk, 
of which I measured many 12 and even 15 feet in height 
—bearing three and sometimes four ears—is topped to 
admit the ripening sun, the pea vine twines itself around 
the trunk, with a profusion of leaf and tendril that 
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until gathered for the autumnal banquet of the rolling- 


on drains and larger ditches occur at almost every 
step. All these flow into a channel some 15 feet wide, 
which runs between the plantation and the uncleared for- 
est, and carries off the water to a “bayou still more re- 
mote. There are twenty miles of deep ditching before | 
the plantation, exclusive of the canal, and as this is the 
contract work of Irish “navvies, the sigh with which 
our host alluded to this keavy item of plantation expen- 
ges was expressive. The work is too severe for African 
thews, and experience has shown it to be bad economy to 
overtask the slave. The sugar-planter lives in apprehen- 
sion of four euemies. These are, the river when rising, 
drouth, too much or unseasonable rain, and frost? 

In the rear of this great plantation, there are 18,000 
additional acres of cane-brake which are being slowly re- 
claimed, like the fields now rejoicing in crops, as fast as the 
furnace ot the sugar house calls for fuel. We extended 
our ride into this jungle, on the borders of which in the 
unfinished clearing, I saw plantations of “negro corn,” 
the sable cultivators of which seemed to have disregarded 
the symmetry practiced in the fields of their master, who 
allows them from Saturday noon till Monday’s cockcrow 
to attend to their private interests, and, in addition to 
this, whatever hours in the week they can economize by 
the brisk fulfillment of their allotted tasks. Some of 
these patches are sown broadcast, and the corn has 
sprung up like Zouave tirailleurs in their’ most fantastic 
vagaries, rather than like the steady regimental drill of 
the cane and maize we have been traversing. 

Corn, chickens’ and eggs, are from time immemorial the 
perquisites of the negro, who has the monopoly of the 
two last-named articles on all well-ordered Louisiana 
‘plantations. Indeed, the white man can not compete with 
them in raising poultry, and our host was evidently de- 
lighted when one of his negroes, who had brought a 
dozen Muscovy ducks to the mansion, refused to sell them 
to him except for cash. “But, Louis, won’t you trust 
me? Am I not good for three dollars?’ - “Goon enough, 
massa; but dis nigger want de money to buy flour and 
coffee for him young family. Folks at Donaldsonville will 
trust ma-sa—won’'t trust nigger.” The money was paid, 
and, as the negro left us, his master observed, with a sly, 
humorous twinkle, “ That fellow sold forty dollars worth 
of corn last year, and all of them feed their chickens with 
my corn, and sell their own.” 








Farmers, Atrenp THE Farrs.—A correspondent 
favors us with several reasons why farmers should 
attend agricultural exhibitions. We have conclud- 
ed, however, not to publish the article on the 
ground that, while many farmers do not attend the 
fairs, they are not those who take a strictly agri- 
cultural or horticultural journal. Such men avail 
themselves of every means of improvement, and 
assuredly a well conducted exhibition of agricultu- 
ral and horticultural products, machines, imple- 


ments, stock, etc., is one of no little importance, 
No intelligent farmer can attend such a gathering 
without obtaining some useful hint, or being stimu- 
lated to make increased efforts to improve himself 
and his farm. 





Aw Ox wirn a Woopen Lee.— A Pennsylvania 
farmer had the following misfortune happen to a 
fine working ox. The animal was grazing near 
where the farmer was at work making a fence, and 
accidentally stepping into a post hole, broke his 
leg. As the ox was too lean to kill, the farmer 
consulted a physician who lived close by, and the 
result was that it was determined to cut off its leg. 
A wooden leg was substituted in proper time, and 
when this ox was finally killed it presented the 


UNRULY COWS—STONE FENCE—STUMP PULLER. 


Eps. Geneskz Farmer:—In reply to the first 
question by Cuas. Gutiig, in the June number, I 
should say, if a heifer or cow prove unruly after 
calving, deal with her mildly but firmly. The per- 
son who has charge of an unruly cow, if she is 
viciously inclined, must betray no symptoms of 
fear, because an animal of that description will 
take advantage of it and become more unmanage- 
able: hence, when a case of this kind occurs, the 
firm policy becomes requisite, and the sharp blow 
of a stick is often not misapplied But, on the 
contrary, if the animal shows signs of timidity 
(which is frequently the case with young heifers 
after calving), treat them gently, and use persua- 
sion. Salt and tempting food exert a powerful 
influence in taming cattle. Heifers that have been 
fondled and tamed before calving rarely give trou- 
ble afterward. This is the secret of success in 
taming and breaking heiferrs—prevent the disposi- 
tion to be unruly, by a proper course of training 
while they are young. For a very troublesome 
cow (such as “have not been trained in the way 
they should go”), a small, strong pen, just large 
enough to admit her, having a sliding bar, so that 
she may be fastened in firmly, will answer a good 
purpose. Some farmers use bilboes. 

To the second question I would answer: Decid- 
edly the best to use the stone for fences, as it saves 
timber, and forms a permanent structure. Bury- 
ing stone is “labor lost.” There are scores of 
places on a farm where it may be used to great 
advantage. Why then discard such valuable ma- 
terial? ‘The wise man buildeth his house upon a 
rock.” 

Srump-Putter.—A good stump-pniler may be 
constructed as follows. It isa lever of the first 
order: Connect two three-inch planks together at 











CHEAP AND SIMPLE STUMP PULLER. 


the ends so that they may remain 
; apart six or eight inches; then bare 
two corresponding rows of holes 
in each, through which two pins 
are slipped, forming a fulerum on 
which to rest the lever (1,2). A 
brace (4) is also made to turn upon 
a pin (3) at the upper erd where 
the planks are joined, so that the 
machine shall stride the stump. 
The fulerum may be raised or low- 
ered as required, by shifting the 
pins, A stout lever with strong 
hooks attached near one end, having two round 
notches on its under side, one each side of where 
the hooks are attached, is placed upon the fulcrum 





LEVER. 





finest beef in the Philadelphia market. 


formed by the two pins, and you have a rude 








machine which will draw most stumps where the 
r.ots are sumewhat rotten, A more powerfal 
stump-puller requires a greater combination of me- 
chanical powers, and will cost more. It is impos- 
sible in most machines to combine excellence with 





cheapness. HENRY. 
Ohio, June, 1861, 
. UNRULY HEIFERS, 


Eps. Genesee Farmer:—One of your corres- 
pondents asks: “ What is the best method of treat- 
ing an unruly heifer or cow after calving?” In 
reply I would say, gentle treatment at all times is 
the only treatment in my practice, and with it no 
one need have an unruly heifer or cow. 

I have milked a heifer for the first time to-day, 
and she did not step or raise a foot, but chewed 
her cud the while. Sbe has been put in the stanch- 
ion while the cows were being milked, for several 
weeks, and seemed well pleased to have me “ play 
milk” with Aer. 

That a heifer with sore teats or tender udder 
should kick is very proper, and the man that can 
not milk a heifer without getting hit or having the 
pail knocked ever, deserves to de kicked. All they 
need is gentle treatment. 

Two years ago I bought a cow of a man who 
said he suld her because she kicked. Some of his 
family could not and others would not milk ,her, 
When I went for her, 1 saw sundry sled-stakes in 
the stable, indicative of allopathic treatment. With 
some doubts about the issue, I drove her home and 
The first time I passed her 
she kicked viciously. I spoke gently, as though 
nothing had happened, and passed on. She kicked 
a few times after, but she soon learned who her 
friends were, and since then we have understood 
each other well, and she is now as gentle as need be. 
E, MAYNARD. 


put ler in the stable. 


Limerick, June, 1861. 





FARMER SPRUCE—HIS MAXIMS. 


Eps. Genesee Farmer:—Farmer Spruce owns 
and tills a fine farm pleasantly situated among the 
verdant hills of the Green Mountain State. He is 
a fine man himself, and wishes everything done in 
the best manner. His farm is always in good con- 
dition, his fences upright and in repair, his mow- 
fields free from sticks and stones, and all pertaining 
to the premises shows signs of neatness and order. 
He acts upon the principle that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, and thereby prac- 
tically demonstrates that good farming well pays. 
By adopting and pursuing such a course he very 
properly receives the credit of producing the larg- 
est crops at the least expense; of raising the best 
stock, and of possessing the best farm of any one 
in the vicinity. The key to his success is this: he 
makes farming a science, reduces principle to prac- 
tice, matures his plans beforehand, and carries 
throuzh whatever he undertakes, To aid him in 
his endeavors, Farmer Spruce in his earlier days 
adopte:! the following valuable maxims as his guide: 

1. I will perform every operation in the proper 
time. . 

2. I will perform every operation in the best 
manner, 
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| 4. I will complete one undertaking before I be 
gin another, 

5. I will always leave my work and tools in an 
orderly manner. 

6..I will clean every tool when I leave off work. 

7. I will return every tool and implement to its 
proper place at night. 

8. In general—l! will have a place for everything 
and everything in its place. 

Farmer Spruce is emphatically a “law and order" 
man as an an agriculturist, and in being such has 
acquired what every tiller of the soil has not, 
namely, the reputation of being a neat and success- 
Sul farmer. Let others do likewise. 

* The Meadows,” Lyndon, Vi. I. W. SANBORN, 


— + 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Poverty will never enter the dwelling of an hon- 
est, industrious laboring map, if he once obtains a 
cottage of at least two rooms, with a dairy, pantry 
and woodshed, and one acre of ground adjoining, 
and with a clean and industrious helpmate in his 
wife. A laboring man is of some consequence, 
He fills a station which, though humble, is yet im- 
portant; because, from the moral or immoral] con- 
duct of him, and the class to which he belongs, 
much good or evil will ensue to society. He be- 
comes, as it were’ the first link of an ascending or 
descending chain of causes, which lead to mora 
rectitude or moral turpitude; for his actions will 
not only have a baneful or beneficial influence on 
his own immediate offspring—* As is the father, so 
is the son,”—bvt through them on society at large. 
And if this view of the case were generally taken 
by the wealthy portion of the community, we think 
it would induce them to assist and encourage their 
humble neighbors, not only with their purses, in 
cases of emergency, but with their advice and 
countenance, when both may be required, as in the 
case of improvident marriage. If distress and dif- 
ficulties are allowed to accumulate. around an indi- 
vidual so unfortunately circumstanced, it is idle to 
suppose such a poor, deserted, despised creature, 
whose character none respects, will long continue 
to respect himself. Profligacy and dissipation en- 
sue: his home becomes wretched; and with a 
wretched home, a man has no motive, no incentive, 
to be industrious, save merely to obtain the means 
of dragging. out his existence. Without a charac- 
ter, he has no motive to be honest but the fear of 
the prison; therefore, a man to be both honest and 
industrious, must have motives sufficiently influen- 
tial to counterbalance any propensity to be other- 
wise; and these motives will always be found in a 
comfortable home. For it ought always to be kept 
in mind by the rich, that a poor man’s self-respect, 
his desire to improve his condition, to provide for 
and rear his family in a decent and creditable man- 
ner, all proceed from this simple fact, that he has a 
| comfortable home, a home which he loves. 

Now, let us suppose le has possession of a de- 
| cently furnished cottage, at a moderate rent. and a 

cow, provided it please the Almighty to bless him 
j and his family with health, the first resolution they 
| will or ought to come to, will be to live within 

their income, and for that purpose will consider 
how they can accomplish it. So numerous are the 








3. I will finish every part of an operation as I | benefits derived from this inestimable creature, the 


proceed. 


cow that no man ought to rest satisfied till he has 
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gecomplished the object of what ought to be his|the summer; they should have a warm dry place 
constant and unceasing endeavors. A good cow | to roost in, to make them lay eggs when eggs are 
will supply a large family with milk (and butter, | valuable, and in the winter they must be well fed 
andl of the latter some to spare,) for forty weeks. | with outs or corn. Early spring pullets are the 
Suppose an ordinary cow to produce 180 pounds, | best for laying in winter. Hens well-managed will 

- and allow 80 pounds for the use of his family—and | pay a nett profit of from sixty cents to one dollar 
po family ought to use more—there will be 100/ per head; and we have known where a lot of 30 
Ibs. to dispose of, say at 16 cents per pound; there | Brahma hens paid a nett profit of over two dollars 
is $16 at once to pay rent and purchase a pig, for | per head! 0. N. BEMENT. 
no man who keeps a cow should ever be without a} Henrietta, August, 1861. 
pig in his sty, and half a dozen towls. It a sty = 
has not already been erected near his cottage, no THE IMPORTANCE OF CURRYING ANIMALS. 
industrious man will rest an hour until he has con- 
structed one, which may easily be done, and at a 
trifling: cost. The floor should be paved with 
stones, and where the pig is to lie, the ground 
should be kept high and dry. : 

Having his sty in order, let him look among the 








Ir is well known that every hair, whether long 
or short, is covered with numerous little barbs, like 
the barbs of fish-hooks; and therefore, when a 
number of hairs are brought in contact with each 
other, and moved back and forth, they will work 
farmers, and try and procure a young and thrifty m among each other, and often form a@ imass so 

“ ~° ; ¢ ee “, | tangled—like the mane of a colt, which our ances- 

barrow pig. Such an animal will grow faster and ean geet yer” Bich ga e 
ye. aes : _,| tors have often taught us to believe were the stir- 

fatten quicker than a very young pig, however |... of washes whieh ta what " id 
1 the breed.. At last, having got such an ani- git itches, Which were socustomet to ser 
eo * ’ oo .. «| them in the dark ,nights,—that it is quite difficult 

mal fairly lodged under the roof of his sty, it will to dete teon 

daily become of more importance in his eyes; it is} qe only means that cattle have of scratching 
his live stock, and is constantly uppermost in the | sp omselves ane ths : : : 
“resin 2 aay he ¥ : s 8, J nes, is to apply their tongues; 
poor man’s znind. We should think it hardly ne- and when their hair comes off as it. taany times 
cessary to observe that in fattening a hog, he should | 4 > the keemiel an tack ar ae J oT 
always be kept clean, warm and dry; never have oes, DY the BANGIN, Ore OF HED SS HON Gtnere 
dee ose bins Matra et cam Pry Migs to their tongues, and many times find its way inio 
tem: td Sesubl te tall ot laut Chbwe ates day. their stomachs; and the reciprocating motion of 

No man ean be said to be very poor, who has a the stomachs of animals which chew the cud would 
cask of pork in his cellar: it isa great promoter | £202 form a bunch of hair into a pellet; and as 

Ti ccsimain ond tudlenn tates tania uit more hair was taken into the stomach from day to 
of happiness, and ma Soa aa 1©! day, it would be very sure to all collect in one 
butcher; he can at any time have a good supper or annie . 
dinner, without sending his wife, or running him- Now, when an animal begins ta shed its coat of 
self to the butcher's shop, to get a bit of meat at hair, there always appears to be more or less irri- 
an extravagant price, more than a quarter of which tation of the skin, and if the card, or curry-comb, 
will be wasted in dressing. . is not used pretty freely, the tongue must be ap- 

We will now show how the pork barrel may be plied; and if an animal is well curried, every day, 
replenished. The cow will produce a great deal of when it is shedding its coat, it will be far less lia- 
wash for the pig-tub ; there is the a of the milk | Je to collect hair in its stomach. 
pv ee days twice ack ther wll bth" bal of bair—being Tadigenitle—inthe som 
skimmed miik left by the little urchins; indeed, the ach, would be very likely to ayene Sy quergies, 90 

"8 eine ae A as to prodnce disease, and eventually premature 
refuse of everything connected with the dairy be-| qeath Ss, Epwanps Topp, in Country Gentleman. 
comes an excellent ingredient in the swill-tub. 6a FR: é 
With a portion of stale wash, and a few boiled po- FARMING IN CAYUGA COUNTY 
tatoes, the pig will grow and do well till the end ' 
of September or beginning of October. He should Tne county of Cayuga, in this State, has long 
now be well supplied with good, substantial food, | stood prominent as an agricultural region. While 
and fattened by Christmas. At this season a hun- | jt js not first among the counties of the State, for 
dred pounds of cofn meal should be purchased, and any prominent crop, it holds an important place for 
three or four pounds of this meal should be mixed | the production of wheat, barley, oats, corn, pota- 
with the boiled potatoes, when hot, and ted to them | toes, apples, hay and buckwheat; few counties 
daily ; and if the pig has been well cared for during equal it in the number of horses, sheep and swine, 
the summer, he should not fall short of weighing | and it exceeds three-fourths in the number’of cat- 
three hundred pounds or more, by Christmas. tle. In short, the characteristics of its products 

There will of course be no want of good mea} are those of a mixed husbandry,—the most profit- 
when the pig is killed; and the owner may perhaps, | able of all farming where soil and circumstances 
without injury to himself, dispose of a tew joints, | admit. The southern half of the county is gene- 
such as the spare-ribs or loins, which his more | rally a strong loam, and in some portions quite 
wealthy neighbors will always be ready to pur-/| clayey. It is mostly very fertile, and will yield 
chase. This trifle may essist him to buy another | with underdraining and good management, thirty 
pig, for he should never be without one. bushels of wheat, sixty bushels of corn, seventy of 

Every man who keeps a pig should keep fowls. | oats, and two tons of hay per acre, althongh there 
Half a dozen hens and a cock will prove no small | are instances where 130 bushels of corn and 60 
addition to a poor man’s stock ; a few boiled pota- | bushels of wheat per acre have been produced. 
toes, with the run of the pig’s trough, which they | The best farmers are not satisfied with less than 
will always keep clean will be all they require in| three tons of hay, which they sometimes exceed. | 
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As a general rule, however, the crops of the ma-| pitches the hay through a door at one end, the bot 
jovity of the farmers do nut exceed twenty bushels | tom of which is 25 teet from the grouné below 
of wheat as an average. one and a half tons of | requiring lifting of the hay over 80 feet; yet a 
hay, and thirty or forty bushels of corn. The nor- | rapid is this mode of unloading, that 22 two-hopse 
thern half of- the county is a lighter soil, or sandy | loads were thus passed through this door in half g 
and gravelly loam; some of it needs no under- | day, from successive wagons. As sdon as the load 
draining, but being Jess retentive of manure, it can | is drawn to its place, the horses are taken from the 
not be brought up to the extreme degree of fertility | wagon by simply withdrawing the bolt, and ‘a 
which may be given to a thoroughly drained heavy | tached to the rope which elevates the hay. The 
soil. load is discharged in a few minutes, when the hor. 
In giving the readers of this journal some imper- | ses are returned to the wagon, and pass off for ap- 
fect sketches of farmiug in this county, examples} other load. This mode is familiar to some of our 
will be cited that are worthy of imitation, or from | readers; but is mentioned as another proof of the 
which useful lessons may be learned. Medium | labor-saving character of the horse fork. 
farming may be found everywhere, and will not} The winter feeding of cattle has proved one of 
need any notice; while the worst specimens, Or | the most profitable departments of farming. They 
such few as exemplify shabby management, need | are not stabled, but are allowed .to run loose in a 
be only briefly mentioned by way of caution, and | ar e covered shed, formed of the basement of the 
may be alluded to at the close of these notes | principal barn. This basement is high, and extends 
Farm or Grorce H. Cuasz, Springport. This) under the whole building, and is kept perfeetly 
contains 150 acres, and lies two miles east of the| clean by litter. It fronts a yard which is entirely 
village of Union Springs. The proprietor is one of | sheltered from winds by side buildings. Special 
that successful class of men, who’ were not brought | care is taken to avoid crevices through whieh win- 
up to agriculture, but who by bringing their ener-| try winds may find their way, the proprietor re. 
gies to bear upon it, and seeking every means of | garding these partial currents as one cause why the 
information, outstrip many of their neighbors who | system of shelter is in such poor repute with some 
have devoted their lives to the pursuit. He took | slip-shod farmers. A platform scale is placed easily 
charge of this farm when a minor, and when, as he | accessible to the yard. The cattle are often weighed, 
remarked, he did not know wheat from barley. He | and experiments have been freely made to test the 
has occupied it seven years, and during the first | best system of feeding. Hundreds of dollars have 
half of this period, made but little pecuniary gain. | been already saved by the knowledge which the 
As a proof, however, of his present progress, his | weighing of animals under the different modes of 
farin has doubled in market value, in consequence | management has imparted. A single example may 
of the improvements in drainage, buildings, &c., all| be given: A fine steer fed daily with four quarts 
of which were paid for by the products of the| of barley meal in addition to his fodder, was found 
land. It was bought at about fifty dollars per acre, | to gain regularly 18 pounds per week. A neighbor 
and the owner has recently received an offer of one | urged the proprietor to “push him,” that is, to 
hundred per acre. feed much higher, in order to see what might be 
He has laid down jifteen miles of tile drain, | accomplished by way of increase. Eight quarts 
mostly within the last three years, and the results| per day were accordingly given him, when the in- 
have been entirely satisfactory. As a proof of its| crease immediately became less, and on giving 
advantages, he stated that one ‘field of 12 acres| twelve quarts he gained nothing! Moderate feed- 
yielded before draining but 500 bushels of ears of | ing is therefore found most profitable in every re- 
corn; it was afterwards sown with barley and | spect, by maintaining a healthy digestion.* 
seeded down to wheat. While in grass, it was} About fifty head of cattle were fed last winter, 
regularly tile-drained. The next crop was 1500/ and were sold early in spring, at an advance of 
bushels of ears of corn, 120 of potaioes, 60 wagon | twenty Collars per head over the price when pur- 
loads of pumpkins, and 33 loads of stalks, chased late in autumn, besides furnishing mapure 
He has fully proved the advantages of heavy | enough for thirty acres. 
seeding to grass. A meadow of 16 acres was partly } —————______— 
cut when visited ; 14 loads of hay had already been * Moderate feeding is undoubtedly most profitable; bwt the 
drawn, with apparently very little impression made | above experiment, as given, is not to our minds conclusive on the 
upon it—he estimates the crop at 3 tons per acre, | point. If the animal was fed on the increased food for only afew 
but it will doubtless exceed it. This field was | days, the sexles mig/t not indicate gecurately the actual gain or 
seeded two years ago with a peck each of timothy, loss of flesh and fat. We have known animals, that were fed on 
red top, and clover, per acre, or three pecks in al], | the same food, to vary considerably in weigut One week they 
He has in some instances used a bushel of seed per would gain several pounde, and the next would gain nothing, or 
. < « Pe ; actually lose weight. These variations we have atiributed to the 
acre to great advantage. Adjoining this meadow, | different amount of fod, &e.,in the stomaehs; and it was found, 
was a 22 acre field of barley, the first crop of this | i, 9 very extensive series of experlinents, that the greatest cafe 
grain since it was tile-drained. His barley has | in regard to feeding and weighing regularly would not altogether 
commonly averaged 30 bushels per acre, but this is | obviate this difficulty. ; 
much heavier; from the appearance of the ripen- The stomachs of ruminant animals are very capacions, and 
ing field, it would doubtless yield from 385 to 40 | adapted for the digestion of comparatively innutritious and bulky 
bushels. food. If a highly concentrated and nr tritious food is furnished 
the stomachs are not sufficiently distended, and the natural fune- 
tions are impaired. The point is to furnish food sufficiently bulky 
and at the same time affording as much nu riment as the animal 
ean assimilate. We eannot enter into this subject at present. 
We believe, however, that most farmers are inclined to feed we 
sittle rather than too mach grain.—Epa 








Tie hay is cut with a two horse machine, raked 
with a horse, and pitched into the barn by means 
of a horse fork—thus rendering the whole expense 
of securing the crop comparatively small. The 
roadway to his barn not being quite completed, he 
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Farus or E T. T. Martin, Esq., and of Ex-Gov. 
Tanoor, of Owasco. The former of these consists 
of several hundred acres, mostly farmed to the 
shares, but under the eye of the proprietor, who is 
chiefly occupied with other business. One of the 
first things that strikes the eye, is the neatness of 
the public highways, the road-tax being paid in 
money, but enough reserved to pay for mowing all | 
the weeds, and keeping the whole in proper condi- 
tion. Tile-draining is extensively adopted, and in 
addition to placing tile in the ditches, they are half 
filled with ‘the refuse stone of the fields.* Post 
and board fences are employed throughout; the 
cost, including materials, being about $1.12 per rod. 
Hemlock boards and swamp white oak posts are 
preferred ; and the average period of their duration, 
when well made, is about twenty-five years. As 
soon as the beards begin to loosen from the posts 
by decay, which is usually not mach sooner than 
twenty years, upright battens are nailed upon them, | 
which makes them good five or six years longer. 
Battens are not allowed until this period, as they | 
would increase the tendeney to decay. Some fen- | 
ces of this kind, made twenty years ago, presented | 
@ good substantial appearance. 

The proprietor has given some attention to hedg- | 
ing, for garden screens. The privet, which had | 
stood and formed handsome hedges for forty | 
years, has been destroyed by the late severe win- 
ters. Buckthorn has been successfully substituted. 
The English hawthorn did well till it became cov- 
ered with the wooly aphis. To destroy this insect, 
the whole was cut down to within a few inches of 
the ground, and barned. The stumps were white- 
washed to destroy the remainder, (soap would per- 
haps have been better,) and are now sending up a 
thick growth for a young hedge, the insect having 
disappeared. ‘ 

The residence of E. T. T. Martin is built in the 
Italian style. and is surrounded by extensive orna- 
mental grounds, laid out and planted with admira- 
ble ckill, and kept in finished order. The view 
from the library windew is surpassingly beautiful, 
embracing a smoothly shaven slightly undulating 
lawn of several acres, bordered on one side with a 
fine ornamental garden and trees, on the other by 
the picturesque forms of old willows, elms, &c., 
possessing an exceedingly rich combination of foli- 
age, beyond which was the curved outline of grain 
fields and mere distant woods on one side, and the 
blue waters of Owasco lake on the other. 

A drive of half a mile through the lawn, among 
groups of trees, and along the margin of the lake, 
brought us to the residence of Ex-Gov. Troop, 
whom we found in the activity of full health, de- 
voting his time now in advanced years, to agricul 
ture and gardening, in both of which he is very 
successful. His farm contains over a hundred 
acres. He showed us a fine field of Soules wheat, 
which would probably yield thirty bushels to the 
acre, uninjured by the midge. This insect appears 








*There is perhaps no valid objection to this, if the object is 
merely to get rid of the stones. The stones, however, will do 
little or no good, and if it is ever necessary te take up the tiles, 
to remove some ‘accidental obstruction, they would be much in 
the way. An inverted sod ora little straw is all that need be 
placed over the tiles. _No danger of the water not finding its way 





into them.—Eps. . 





to be passing away, and now scarcely touches good 
fields of grain on oak land, the strongest wheat soil, 
although it does some damage to crops on beech 
and maple land, which are second in quality for 
this grain. 

The drive from the public road to Gov, Tareop’s 
mansion, is through a plantation of trees, set out 
only fifteen years since, but now forming a finely 
shaded carriage road, over which the branches 
meet. The belt through which it passes is only 
three or four rods wide, but it forms perfect seclu- 
sion from the adjacent fields. Some of the silver 
maples measured 14 inches in diameter, and a Eu- 
ropeen plane tree 16 inches — indicating a rapid 
growth for this short period. When small, the 
ground was kept well cultivated with potatoes and 
other low hoed crops for several years, among these 


| trees, until they became vigorous and well estab- 


lished. Neglected, as many are, they would have 
been at the present time but little larger than when 
set out. 

On the farm is one of the finest plantations of 
ornamental trees to be any where met with, stand- 
ing on an elevated piece of land, and commandirig 
a beautiful and extensive view of the lake and sur- 
rounding country. It would afford an admirable 
site for a fine residence, the trees being already on 
the ground. This fine plantation was procured in 
a very simple manner. The wood which formerly 
covered it was sold for fuel, standing, at $40 per 
acr¢g, and all trees‘less than ten inches in diameter 
were reserved. This was the whole process—they 
have now thickened and spread their broad branch - 
es, and form fine park trees. 

Considerable attention has been given to hedges, 
and different plants for this purpose have been 
tried. The English hawthorn has succeeded well, 
but on account of the disasters to which it has 
been liable elsewhere it is not regarded as reliable. 
The Washington thorn has done still better. Gov. 
Turoop thinks well of the native crab apple, and 
had some hedge planted with it. The seed was 
procured from a native tree growing near an or- 
chard, and as a consequence they were hybridized, 
and the hedge shows among some of the trees 
strong indications of this mixture. The climate is 
too severe for the success of the Osage orange, and 
it has been discarded. The Buckthorn is preferred 
to all others. A very fine hedge of this plant set 
three years ago, now in its fourth summer, was 
three feet and a half high, and over four feet wide 
at the bottom, trained with sloping sides to a peak. 
and the interior stiff and dense. The plants were 
placed 15 inches apart, to-which, with good cul- 
ture, and proper cutting, is ascribed the vigor and 
success of this hedge, — crowding the plants to 
within a few inches of each other being deemed 
detrimental to their best growth. 

In the kitchen garden were nearly full grown 
water melons and musk melons, which, for so early 
a period in the season, (before wheat harvest,) may 
be regarded as excellent ‘success. They were 
planted in the hot-bed, and when the other plants 
were taken out the earth was supplied around 
them. The hot-bed being made in a pit, they now 
occupy merely a mound. Beneath them there are 
about two feet of.forest leaves, two feet more of 
manure, and eight inches of earth.— Country Gen- 
tleman. 
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PLANT FRUIT TREES. 


We understand from our nurserymen that there is 
likely to be a large falling off in the number of fruit trees 
planted this fall. The Southern demand is of course eu- 
tirely cut off, and the general stagnation of business 
greatly curtails the orders from the Free States and Can- 
ada. Jt is a good time, therefore, to purchase fruit trees. 

As showing the extent of the nursery business, it may 
be mentioned that for several years past.over one million | 
of dollars have been annually brought to this city for the | 
purchase of trees. Rochester owes much to her nurse- 
ries. It is one of our most important productive inter- 
ests. Asa body, our nurserymen stand high in this com- ! 
munity. They deserve, and receive, that respect which 
honorable, high-minded men, engaged in a pursuit of 
great public benefit, should ever command. 

[t is true that a7/ who raise nursery trees are not honest. 
We have heard of cases where the most shameful decep, 
tion has been practiced. Men go about the country, pre- 
tending to be agents for some well-known Rochester 
nursery, and make contracts to supply trees of choice 
kinds, and then purchase at a cheap rate, ungrafted, 
worthless trees to fill their orders. Such conduct is infa- 
mous. If aman sells a coat which he warrants to be 
made of gocd cloth, but which afterwards turns out to be 
“shoddy,” he cheats merely to the amount paid for the 
coat; but the man who sells worthless trees cheats to a 
much greater extent than the price paid forthem. The 
farmer expends considerable time and labor in planting 
and cultivating them—far more than the original cost of 
the trees,—and then, after waiting several years for the 
fruit, discovers that he has been basely swindled, and that 
all his time, labor, patience, and money, are lost, The 
men who raise and those who sell such trees should be 
driven out of every respectable community. A horse- 
thief is an honorable nfan in comparison with such 
villainss 

But as we have said before, the leading nurserymen of 
this city and vicinity are upright, fair dealing men, who 
would scorn to resort to such base practices. They have, 
too, an immense capital invested in the business, and their 
If for no other reason, therefore, 
The fact 


that up to last spring the business has been constantly 
5S « 


reputation is at stake. 
they can not afford to grow and sell poor trees. 
enlarging, proves that the trees sent out have generally 
given good satisfaction. It is true that we hear many 
complaints of trees being killed by the hard winters, etc., 
but this is not the fauit of the nurserymen. We have yet 
much to learn in regard to cultivation, adaptation of va- 


\ 


Le 
— 


rieties to soil and climate, the best location, pruning, ete,, 
and many failures will occur, before we shall acquire the 
necessary knowledge on these points, There can be no 
dovbt that a very large percentage of the trees planted 
every year fail to produce fruit. One great cause of this 
is the want of previous preparation of the ground, hur. 


ried and careless planting, and negligent cultivation after. 


; wards. Some are planted on grass land, others among 
grain, and more still on land that needs underdraining, 
| Farmers, who would not expect a hill of corn to grow 
| among grass, seem to think that a tree will live and Sete: 
| ish anywhere. 
3ut notwithstanding all these drawbacks, fruit-culture 
is on the increase. Grapes, especially, are receiving much 
attention. We have now several new native Varieties, of 
excellent quality, that seem to be perfectly hardy, and to 
afford reasonable expectations that we shall be able to 
| raise this delicious fruit in abundance. Peaches of late 
| have been very uncertain, owing to a series of adverse 
| Seasons, but there is no reason to doubt that they ma uy yet 
We think that one of the princi- 
is owing to the eold- 


ness of the soil in the spring, as comp vared with the atinos- 


| be grown with profit. 
pal causes of the “curl of the leaf” 


phere. tis well known to all gardeners, that in raising 


srapes in a green-house, if the house 1s much warmer 


y 


han the soil in the border, the vines throw out roots along 
| the canes, and the grapes are apt to “shank.” The rea- 
son of this is, that the sap which should go to form new 
roots 1s thrown back into the vine, owing to the coldness 
| of the soil preventing the formation of new roots in the 
border. So it is with peach trees. The sap which should 


| go to form new roots is thrown into circulation, and the 


ree is weakened. 


The remedy for this—so far as we have 
one—is to plant only on land that is naturally or artificially 
underdrained, and on the north rather than on the south 
side of a hill. 


the spring, are desiruble. 


Varieties, also, that are late in starting ip 
We heard a large fruit-growea 
say, a few days ago, that when you get a crop, no fruit 
was so profitable as peaches. The way is to keep plant 
ing. One success pays for several failures. 


Pears this season will be a light crop, owing principally 








to a severe wind when the trees were in blossom. Last 
The blight of the trees and the 
cracking of the fruit of some varieties, such as the Vir 


year we had a good crop. 


galieu, are great drawbacks to the profits of pear culture, 
for which, as yet, we have no certain remedy. Standare 
pears are as liable to these diseases as the dwarfs. While 
we would not advise farmers who have had little experi 
ence in the cultivation of pears, to plant them extensively 
for market, we think every one should try to raise enouga 
of this delicious fruit for hisown use. By planting a few 
trees, and studying their habits, we shall in time obtain 
sufficient experience to warrant us in planting more 
largely. 

We need not say that it is a disgrace to a farmer not to 
have a good apple orchard. The man who deprives him- 
self and his family of this wholesome fruit is without 
excuse, and deserves to have to pay the doctor ten times 
more than he would have had to pay for the trees — and 
in this case he is likely to get his dese: ts. 

Of the small fruits — strawberries, raspberries, black- 
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berries, gooseberries and currants — there is not the least 
necessity for a farmer, or for any man who has a few rods 
of ground, to stint himself. He can raise, with very little 
labor and at a mere nominal expense, all he needs. And 
yet how few farmers have a good patch of strawberries! 
One would think they were difficult to plant, or that there 
was some secret about their cultivation; while in truth it 
js just as easy to raise strawberriés as potatoes. So of 
the other snzall fruits: all that 1s needed is enterprise 
enough to procure and plant some good kinds, and then a 
Jittle patience in cultivating and pruning them, Think 
of the luxury of a succession of such fruits through the 
summer season! First, the early kinds of strawberries, 
such as the Jenny Lind or Zarly Scarlet, and then the 
later varieties, carrying us into the raspberry season, 
when we can feast on Fastolf’s and afterward on the de- 
licious Brinckle’s Orange, till the New gtochelle or Dor- 
chester blackberry gladdens us with its buge and juicy 
fruit. What a luxury for the dog-days! 

Plant fruit trees. Plant strawberries,—and do it now. 
Plant raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants. Plant grape vines. There never was a better 
time to plant than now. Farmers are frightened, busi- 
ness is deranged, everything is at a stand-still. There 


never was a time when trees and plants could be pur- | 


chased at such low prices as now. The demand has 
greatly fallen off. There isa large stock on hand, and 
such a time to procure trees at cheap rates may never occur 
again.. We are aware that produce of all kinds is very 
low, and that farmers do not feel like expending a dollar 
more than is absolutely necessary. This is well. Econ- 
omy is the lesson of the hour. But no farmer thinks of 
saving money by not sowing seed. So, too, he should not 
try to economize by not planting fruit trees. They will 
pay for themselves thrice over. We do not believe, more- 
over, that the war will prove so disastrous to farmers as 
many of them imagine. They will be less affected by it 
than any other class, and there is certainly no need for 
them to stop making improvements—especially improve- 
ments which will certainly prove profitaple. 

“When and how shall we purchase trees?’ If there is 
a good nursery is your neighborhood, get your trees from 
there. If not, get them from some well known and re- 
sponsible nurserymen, or their agents. You will find the 
names ef many such in our advertising columns this 
month, such as ELtwanecer & Barry, Frost & Co., Joun 
Doxnettan & Co., C. P. Bissett, Satter & Co., H. E. 
Hooxer & Co., of this city; Swrra & Hancuert, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; O. B. Maxwett & Co., Dansville, N. Y.; C. 
Reacies & Son, Schenectady, N. Y.; W. T. & E. Surra, 
of Geneva, N,. Y.; Wa. Perry & Son, Bridgeport, Ct. ; 
F. K. Pxoenrx, Bloomington, I!Il.; W. Hotronx, Hamilton, 
C. W. These are all highly respectable firms, with 
whom you may deal with the utmost confidence. 

We have often thought it would be a good plan for far- 
mers to club together for the purchase of trees, and let 
some one of their number, who understands what is 
wanted, go to the nurseries and make the purchase. In 
this way, you would avoid all risk of dealing with irre- 
sponsible parties, would save the large eommission al- 
lowed to agents, would get the trees in good season and 
of the best kinds, true to name, and at the lowest whole- 
sale rates for cash. 
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ANOTHER WALK IN THE GARDEN. 


“Wuar are you doing among the strawberries?” 

“Removing the runners, and cutting off all the dead 
leaves, so as to allow the beds to be cleaned. The ground 
is hard and not very rich, and I intend to spade in some 
rotted manure in a few days. I do not know whether it 
would not be better to spread the manure on the surface 
in the fall. It would act as a protection to the plants du- 
ring the winter.” 

“The way I do is to dig in, a few inches deep, a dress- 





| ing of manure, and then mulch the surface with the short 

grass-clippings of the lawn. Cutting off the runners 

strengthens the old vines, the manure enriches them, the 
| mulch, keeps the ground moist in dry, bot weather, and 
| will afford protection in the winter. What are you going 
| to do with the young plants” 
“Set them out for new beds, If we have rain they will 
probably grow, but if it should be hot and dry, many of 
them will die. I think it pays to run the risk, for if they 
do well, when set out now, you have a fair crop the follow- 





| ing year, whereas if they are not set out till next spring, 
they wil Inot fruit next season. You thus gain a year.” 

| Unless the weather is very favorable they seldom do 
well, and in a good garden, where you keep up a regular 
succession of beds, the gain of time is of little conse- 
quence. Better set them out in April, and let them grow 
a year without bearing fruit, and cut off a!l the runners as 
they form. You will thus get good strong plants and fine 


| 
| 
| 





large fruit the next season.” 

“No doubtof that; but everybody can not afford to 
wait. I am, however, going to set out some of these 
young plants in a well-prepared border a few inches apart, 
and let them remain till next spring, when I shall set 
them out in the rows. Pricked out in this way, you can 
give them a thorough watering when needed, and can 
shade them a little till they take root. In this way you 
get good strong plants for next spring planting, and can 
dress the beds now.” 

“Do you always plant in rows ?” 

“Yes. For garden culture it is certainly the better 
way. You cdn keep the ground clean and get larger 
fruit. Plant in rows 2 feet to 24 feet apart and one foot 
in the rows. I have just set outa lot of Wilson’s Albany 
and Triomphe de Gand, but they have not done very well, 
as you see, owing to the dry weather. Some of them will 
doubtless die, but I will fillin. Dip them in a puddle of 
clay and a little superphosphate, and if the weather is not 
too dry, they will stand the removal.” 

“Some of your cucumber vines are dying off. I have 
lost several. Do you know the cause?” 

“No. The leaves wilt and the vine gradually dies. I 
suppose there must be a worm at the roots, but I can not 
find the rascal. What troubles me most, however, are 
the'lice on the und>r side of the leaves. I see the Lady- 
bugs have got at them now, and I hope they will make 
short work of their destruction. There never was such a 
season for plant-lice. Oabbages, cauliflowers, parsneps 
and cucumbers are covered with them.” 

“Unceasing vigilance is the price of a good garden. 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat of the fruits 
thereof.” 


“Another thing troubles me. Six years ago I go 
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gome cauliflower seed from Paris, and it proved excellent. 
I have used it till this spring, when I got some fresh seed 
just imported. It seemed excellent seed, and I aad plenty 
of plants; but instead of good stocky plants, with large 
heads, they are all running up as though they were going 
to seed. I attributed it at first to a heavy dose of sul- 
phate of ammonia I had given them, but I find that others 
who used the same seed, and did not use the sulphate of 
ammonia, are troubled in the same way.” 

“It is undoubtedly owing to bad seed. We see the 
same thing in turnips. Zhe formation of bulbs is the re- 
sult of cultivation. The turnip naturally runs up to seed 
at once, without forming any bulb. To get good seed, we 
have to select good bulbs, keep them over winter, set them 
out in the spring, and then let them grow to seed. If you 
sow turnips very early in the spring, on very rich land, 
they will yo to seed the same season, and‘ the seed thus 
produced will produce plants that have a tendency to go 
to seed in the same way —they run to stalks and leaves, 
and produce very small bulbs. Probably cauliflowers are 
subject to the same law. The seed-growers, instead of 
selecting the best heads, let plants go to seed that show 
an inclination to do so early, and thus propagate the in- 
clination. The best seed is raised from plants sown in 
September, and preserved over winter under glass, and 
then selecting the best heads the following spring and al- 
lowing them to go to seed.” 

“Nearly all our seed comes from Holland, and I agree 
with McInrosn, who says he has a higher opinion of the 
soil and climate of that country, for the purpose, than of 
the skill and honesty of the growers.” 

“You have some noble celery here; it is over two feet 
high.” 

“Tt is not bad, considering that the ground has not had 
a particle of manure on it for several years, except “ arti- 
ficials.” But it has had plenty of .aese—superphosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia, with an abundant weekly wa- 
tering of soap-suds. I am querying whether to earth it 
up or not. I am told for very early celery, it is best not 
to earth up till the plants are nearly full grown.” 

“T always earth up as the celery grows, being careful 
not to.get the soil into the heart of the plants.” 

“Here is some ‘self-bleaching’ celery, the seed im- 
ported this year from France. Ido not know what it will 
amount to, or what it will be like.” 

“The plants look healthy and vigorous, but are much 
paler colored than the others.” 

“These Laster tomatoes are very fine; large, earty, and 
very productive.” ; 

“It is the best variety I have yet found, but not as 
I intend to save the 
In this way you can 


evenly developed as is desirable. 
seeds of a few of the smoothest. 
soon correct this drawback.” 

“T see you train up some plants, and allow others to 
trail on the ground.” 

“Yes, and you see there is very little difference. If 
any, those on the ground are the earliest.” 

“You should cut off the tops, and thus force the sap 
into the fruit. Don’t cut off too many leaves, however, or 
it will do more harm than good. You can’t have good 








fruit without plenty of leaves to elaborate the sap.” 


— a 
“These peas were sown the 28th of July; they look 
now as though they would do well.” 

“You have got a good lot ‘of melons, and I see you 
pinch off the shoots to throw the sap into the fruit.” 

“Yes, and they are well mulched with short grass, to 
keep the grownd moist, and have had an occasional watep. 
ing with sulphate of ammonia.” 

“T don’t know anything abont your chemical manures, 
Like the old Scotch farmer, I say ‘Muck ’s your mon,” 
The melons are the best I have seen, however, and so ig 
the celery.” 

“They have neither of them had a particle of “muck, 
as you call manure; but the ammonia and phosphorie 
acid, which they have had in great abundance, are the 
very essence of manure. They are as soluble as sugur, 
free from weeds, and you can apply them just when they 
are most wanted, and they act at once; you can see the 
effect in two or three days. The man who never uses 
them knows comparatively little of the pleasure of gar- 
dening.” 

“Your Catawba grapes are showing symptoms of rot” 

“Yes. 1f they had been on a trellis a few inches from 
the wall, instead of being nailed to it, so that the air could 
circulate freely, they would be less likely to rot.” 

“T was in the grounds of H. E. Hooker & Co., yester. 
day, and their grapes are doing admirably. Concord is 
Delaware is loaded with beautiful 
bunches, and Mr. H. thinks that though the buches are 
small, it will produce as many pounds of fruit as any 
other kind. Rebecca is also doing well, though as usual 
here and there a leaf is scorched by the sun. 
fine, and vines very vigorous.” 


just turning color. 


Diana ig 








Tue Peacu Crop.—The Germantown Telegraph, of Au- 
gust 21, says that though many supposed the peach crop 
would be an utter failure this season, yet it now appears 
that, as a whole, “it. was less injured by fortuitous causes 
than for several years. 
dent by the early appearance in our market [Philadelphia] 
of unusually fine fruit for the opening of the season, 
which, as the season advances, has been followed with 4g 
large specimens and as abundant a supply as we can re 
member in the last nine or ten years.” 





HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


_ Detaware Grare.—Nearly all the observations made 
iz different parts of the country indicate the extreme 
hardiness of the Delaware, and that it escaped unhort 
where other sorts were killed. 


GrowtH or Mapes. — We lately measured the trunks 
of a row of maples set out 18 years ago. in the town of 
Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y., by H. Fettows. They stood 
by the roadside, received no care, and now average one 
foot in diameter, and 30 feet high. One was 14 inches in 
diameter. The sugar maple does not grow nearly so fast 
as the silver maple—and both would grow faster if culti- 
vated. Large shade trees need not require a life time for 
their growth. 

Cuampion oF Excianp Pea. — Among all the sorts in- 
troduced of late years, no variety of the pea appears to 
exceed, if equal, the Champion of England. Several emi- 
nent horticulturists have given the same opinion. Those 
who have ripe seed at the present time will therefore be 
careful to save and mark them. 


SrRawBerriEs. — The Editor of the Am. Agriculturist 
has received speeimens of the Triomph de Gand from J. 
Knox, the great strawberry marketer at Pittsburg, in 
good condition, after 16 hours over the railroad. Some 
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were 5§ inches in circumference. Their quality, as our} To Keer Grapes Fresa.—The following method of 


readers are aware, is excellent. Some specimens of the 
Avastin seedling (Shaker) were received that measured 5j 





keeping grapes fresh is said to be adopted in France. We 


wnehes in circumference. They are not so firm nor so | know nothing of the matter, but publish it that those who 


good as the Gand. 

SrrawBERRIES AND Corn,—Josepu Harris, of the Gene- 
see Farmer, says that when in Illinois this summer, he 
was informed at Bloomington that Wilson’s strawberry 
gold at 15 cents a quart, and corn eight cents a bushel! 

Canoon Pis-pLant.—This variety, now generally dis- 
carded, has been sold extensively for a few years past at 
high prices, as many of our readers are aware.. Dr. Ken- 
sicort remarks in a late number of the Prairie Farmer, 
that it was never worthy of any other notice than for con- 
demnation, and yet, he adds, “more money has been 
made by selling the plants, and more labor lost in grow- 
ing them, than with half, if not all, the other American 
seedlings.” . 

New Rocuette Biackxserry.—To have this berry m 

rfection, it must be left on the bush until it is fully 
rounded, intensely black, and drops from the stalk by a 
touch; it will then be sweet and juicy. If taken earlier, 
even when black, the berries will be hard and sour. The 
Homestead says, that unlike common blackberries, which 
are red when they are green, these continue green after 
they become black.— Country Gentleman. 

a s. - 

Garpens Fok Working Men.—The possession of a gar- 
den, with a disposition to cultivate it, and its non-posses- 
sion, with a tendency to undervalue such an appendage to 
acottage, constitutes a broad line of separation between 
two great classes of the poor. It is impossible to look at 
even the humblest dwelling, with a few plants in the win- 
dow, and a tidy, well cultivated garden in the front, with- 
out feeling the conviction that its inhabitants must be 
more happy than their neighbors whose plots are neg- 
lected, and whose rooms are guiltless of green leaves and 
flowers. Weare not disposed to run into the absurd error 
of thinking such tastes are always associated with pov- 
erty—far from it. But we can affirm, from long and close 
acquaintance with the habits of the poor, that a raised 
state of moral feeling is both the cause and effect ot a love 
of nature. The productions we cultivate have a strong 
charm, and secure the attention with extraordinary power. 
If, therefore, a working man has a garden at home, and 
loves to cultivate it, he will desert the public house for 
that sort of quiet and cheering occupation. Domestic 
misery is in this way prevented, and children are trained 
to find pleasures in a harmless and elevating pursuit. 





2 ~ 

A Lapy’s Merton or Cuvtivatine StrawBerries.—Mrs. 
Baker, of Manchester, N. H., gives her method of culti- 
vating strawberries in a recent number of the N. H. Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, as follows: : 

Late in the fall, after all the harvesting is done, I dig 
up my old vines and throw them into the hog pen. Then 
I spade the ground six or eight inches deep. Then make 
beds three feet wide and two feet alleys, set the most 
thrifty yo: ng plants across the bed, ten plants in a row, 
and rows about six inches apart. Then cover them with 
leaves from the forest, and the work is done until spring. 
In the spring I sprinkle ashes over them, not disturbing 
them at all. As scon as the crowns begin to show them- 
selves above the leaves, I water them every morning for a 
while. Then again in bloom, and at graining of the fruit. 
I picked eighty quarts of big strawberries from a small 
patch of about one rod and a quarter. 








Hors. — Last year the hop crop of England was very 
light, and at last accounts it was feared that the crop the 
present season would also fall below an average. Ameri- 
can hops, for some reason, are not much in favor with the 
English brewers, but the Mark Lane Express, of August 5, 
says:—“ The imports of foreign hops into London last 
week was 455 bales from New York.” From this it seems 
that they are used nevertheless. It would be well for our 
hop-growers to ascertain why American hops are not in 
more esteem. 





| cut away the berries that are rotten. 








wish may try the experiment: 


Cut the bunch of grapes on the. trellis at the end of the 
month of October, or even later, if it be possible. Let it 
be attached to a piece of the branch, including three or 
four joints below the bunch and two above. Put » little 
grafting wax on the upper end of this branch, and intro- 
duce the lower end into a vial filled with water. The 
mouth of the vial may be kept open and the water un- 
changed ; add four grains of powdered charcoal to each 
vial. This addition keeps it pure during the whole year. 
It 18 not necessary to fill up the vials, the evaporation 
not lowering the level of the water more than two or 
three fractions of an inch in the space of six months. 
When the bunches of grapes are arranged as mentioned, 
we have nothing more to do than, from time to time, to 
It is essential that 
the temperature of the fruit room should not descend be- 
low zero. 





Aspect ror Fruit Trees.—The Valley Farmer, of St. 
Louis, Mo., says: 


“Tt has been found almost necessary, to successfully 
raise fruit in this climate, to choose a northern aspect. 
If a southern one is chosen, the warm sun of winter 
swells the buds and puts the sap in motion prematurely, 
and the freezing which ensues destroys the buds or blos- 
soms and ruptures the sap vessels, and finally ruins the 
tree: while trees on a horthern aspect are not thus affect- 
ed—they blossom iater, and the sap is put in circulation 
ata later period, and they are generally uninjured and 
produce an anuual crop of fruit. 


WINE MAKING. 








Tae manufacture of wine in the United States is fast 
becoming a business of great importance, and w:ll proba- 
bly in time exceed that of foreign countries, as we now 
have native grapes from which wines are made equal in 
quality to those of France.and Italy. " 

The principal wine-making districts of this country at 
present are in Ohio and Missouri. Within 15 miles of Cin- 
cinnati, about 250 acres of land are devoted to vineyards, 
Mr. Nicno.as Loncwortn, of Cincinnati, is the pioneer in 
wine making on this side of the Atiantic, and now is able 
to rest from his labors on a fortune made in the business; 
but, though well advanced in years, he still continues to 
make wines as extensively as ever, rather as a means of 
pleasure than of profit. He has two immense cellars, one 
under the other, each capable of holding from 15,000 to 
20,000 casks ot wine. He keeps from 100,000 to 200,000 
bottles of wine constantly on hand, piled up upon their 
sides, supported by laths laid crosswise. His wine sells 
at wholesale at an average of one dollar per bottle. 

The manner of making the wine is as follows: The 
ripest grupes are picked, and all decayed ones thrown out 
to make: inferior wine or vinegar. The fruit is then 
mashed in a tub with a masher or pounder, then the must 
(mashed fruit and juice) is put into a small mill, not un- 
like our portable cider mills, and the juice pressed out, 
and is ready to be placed in the cellar immediately, in 
order to pass through a fermentation, which is the first 
process in the manufacture of wine after the must is 
expressed. 

Mr. Lonewortn grows but a very small portion of the 
grapes from which his wines are made, but buys the ex- 
pressed juice from a large number of grape-gfowers im 
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his vicinity, who carry it to him in casks as soon as 
pressed out, receiving the market price therefor, as farm- 
ers do for their new cider when carried to market, hut at 
a much higher rate—say from $15 to $20 per cask of 30 
gallons. _ : ' 

Mr. L. has immense reservoirs into which he empties 
the juice brought of different grape-growers, so that his 
wine shail, to the extent of each reservoir, be of one gener- 
al quality. When a reservoir is full, which 1s effected from 
the purchases of two or three days, he draws its contents 
off into large casks to pass through the fermenting pro- 
cess, which usually requires two or three weeks, when the 
casks are bunged up perfectly air tight, and allowed to 
remain till the following spring, when they are racked off, 
the casks re-purified with burning sulphur, and the wine 
then returned into them to be fined. The fining process 
consists merely in beating up the whites of a dozen hen’s 
eggs for each cask, mixing them thoroughly with the 
wine, first having beat the eggs, after the primary beat- 
ing, in a half a gallon of the wine, to facilitate their mix- 
ing properly with the wine in the cask. In the following 
fall the wine will be ready to bottle and for market; but 
Mr. Loxeworrtn, and all other extensive wine makers, 
keep their wines as long as their pecuniary means will 
admit, before thrusting them upon the market, as age adds 
greatly to their value. 

It is a common remark among grape growers that a 
poor man can not be a wine maker, because it requires a 
great capital in the business, in order to give the wines 


sufficient age; hence it is that most of the Germans and | 


other grape growers of Ohio sell the expressed juice of 
their grapes to the wine makers of Cincinnati. But it is 
not only the capital that is needed to make good wines, 
but also suitable cellars to store it in. A wine cellar 
should be dry and cold, which is not the case with one 
cellar in ten among farmers. 

In regard to the profits of grape growing, when the ex- 
pressed juice is sold to wine makers, I will merely say, 
that an acre of the Catawba grape in Ohio usually pro- 
duces about 400 gallons of wine. On some occasions, 
however, the crop reaches 600 gallons, and in other sea- 


sons, when the fruit is mildewed or blighted, perhaps in | 


some cases not over 100 gallons is the product. But it is 
safe to say that on an average the grape growers of 
Southern Ohio clear about $100 per acre in their vine- 
yards yearly. This gain is with the Catawba grape, 
which is much subject to disease, but with some of our 
better native varieties, not yet fully introduced, it is quite 
probable that the profits would be much greater. 

At the time when the most of the vineyards in Ohio 
were planted, there was no other grape but the Catawba 
that was considered at all suitable for wine making; and 
as it involves considerable expense in money and time to 
bring a vineyard to maturity, but few of the vineyards now 
existing will be discarded to make room for better varie 
ties of the grape. That is a slow work, and one that re- 
quires many years to bring about. 

Hitherto wine making in this country has been chiefly 
confined to southern latitudes, Southern Ohio and some 
small portions of Missouri, for the reason that we have 
not possessed till recently any variety of grape sufficiently 
hardy, and ripening suiliciently early in the season, to 
admit of planting vineyards in a more northern climate; 


but there is no good reason now why the State of New| 
York may not become as great a wine-producing country | 


as any portion of Europe. 

The Delaware grape is said to make an excellent wine, 
and the Concord [ know from experience affords a wine 
superior in quality to that made from the Catawba grape, 
while the yield of fruit is fully double to the acre of that 
variety. 
ern New York, from the 20th of September to October 
ist, and may be relied on for a sure and prolific crop 
every season, by protecting the vines in winter, by cover- 
ing them with a few inches of earth. Though the two 
hardiest grapes of value that we have, yet in some situa- 


tions they are liable to be injured by severe winter weather; | 


and as a matter of prudence, the vines should be pro- 
tected from November 16th to April 1st—a matter of tri- 
fling expense, and one which renders the successful grow- 
ing of vineyards in the entire State as safe and profitable 
as in Southern Ohio. 
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These two varieties ripen in Central and North- | 
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on a small scale; for instance, a single barrel or a fi 
gallons for home consumption. The man who can mw. 
friend to take a glass of wine, equal to the best old i 
deira, and say, “I made a half a barrel of this wine last 
fall,” or more, as the case may be, feels a Satisfaction 
having produced, at a mere nominal cost, an article rey 
urious as a beverage, and of great value in sickness and 
especially in cases of weakness of the system. Last fall 
| I made two barrels of wine, the process of which was 
follows : , > 
I picked twelve bushels of Concord grapes from about 
one-tenth of an acre of my vineyard; made no Selection 
of the best fruit, but put it, stems and all, into an em 
molasses barrel, with one head out, covering the bottom 
6f the cask about a foot deep; then, with a common 
clothes pounder, I mashed the grapes to a pulp, which 
took about two hours to mash the twelve bushels, As 
fast as a lot- was mashed, I emptied the must into wash 
tubs and other wooden vessels. The next operation wag 
to express the juice from the pulp. I made a strong } 
of coarse, open cloth, that held about a peck of masts t 
then placed a tub against one of the studs of the out. 
building where the operation was performed, and laid g 
board across ‘the top of the tub, about a foot wide and 
merely long enough to reach the two sides of it. In the 
next place I nailed a strip of plank against the stud, in 
order to hold a lever about ten feet long, made of two-inch 
plank, eight inches wide. ‘he bag now being filled with 
must, and strongly tied, was placed upon the board across 
the tub, the plank Jever brought to bear upon it, and jn 
this way the juice was pressed out—not all, of course, by 
such a rude process, but I had about 40 gallons of pure 
juice. I then took 150 Ibs. of good, fair brown sugar, 
adding water enough to make in bulk, when dissolved, 
about 18 gallons, which was heated in a large kettle to the 
boiling point, and the scum taken off. When cool, this 
syrup was mixed with the juice, to which I added four 
gallons of alcohol, 95 per cent. proof, and put the whole 
into two casks, one a port wine 22-gallon cask, and the 
| other a strong, clean, alcohol 40-gallon cask, making 62 








+) 
gallons in all. 
| These casks were placed in my cellar, filled up to the 
| bungs, and then bunged up tight; having a small gimlet 
| hole at the side of each as a vent, these being loosely filled 
| with a couple of small spigots, which I pulled out daily 
| for about two weeks, to give vent to the confined alr 
within; but I found that by boiling the sugar I had ab 
most prevented a fermentation, which appears to be of no 
disadvantage, and perhaps it was a benefit. There was 
no running over of the contents of the cask, and but a 
faint escape of air as the spigots were removed; and at 
the end of about three weeks I drove them in tight, and 
left the casks undisturbed till last May, when I racked off 
the wine, purified the sediment, which was ten galions in 
both casks, quite thick and muddy, then re-filled them, 
adding the whites of eggs to fine the wine, and now itis 
as pure as any imported wine that I ever saw, and equal 
in quality, as good judges say, to any wine that can be 
bought in New York at $2 per gallon. 

Now, this is simply my first experiment in wine making, 
and I intend hereafter to make great improvement in the 
art. Instead of common brown sugar, I shall use the best 
| refined white, three Ibs. to the gallon; and I shall expe 
riment in making wine without alcohol, which I learn can 
be done, so that it will not turn acid, bv the use of such 
sugar, yet I doubt it. Wine must be so made that it will 
not ferment in bottles when placed, in the summer season, 
in an upper room, as bottled wines can not always be kept 
| in cellars. I do not believe it possible to make a really good 
article of wine in this country without using some kind 
of alcoholic spirits to give it proper strength. I admit 
| that wines are made without either sugar or spirits, but 
| they are generally about as palatable as a glass of vinegar 
and molasses. Last fall, President Fisner, of Hamilton 
| College, was deputed by the Rural Art Association of 
| this place, when on a-visit to Cincinnati, to procure sam- 
ples of Mr. Loneworrtu’s best wines. He brought home 
sundry bottles of different kinds, which were tested ata 
meeting of the Association, at which the subject of wine 
making was discussed. These wines were quite acid, and 
| found no admirers in Clinton, though they cost a dollars 
bottle. Whether Mr. Loncworru uses sugar and alcohol 





But perhaps the readers of the Genesee Farmer would | in any shape in the manufacture of his wines, I am unable 
be more interested in being informed how to make wine! to say; butif any reader can inform the grape growers 
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of this State how to make a good quality of wine, that will 

in all climates and situations, and use veither sugar 

nor alcoholic spirits of any kind, he will confer a public 
fit by so doing. sats 

m the above details, it may be waynes that any 

ron having grapes enough this fall to make a gallon 

can make his demijohn of wine very easily. All 


juice. ~ 
ies to do is to proceed the same as if he were making 
‘sbarrel. If spiriis be used, French brandy is better than 


sleobol, but it is too dear for general use. No other spir- 
its, excet alcohol or what is called “pure spirits,” is 
guitable. “Pure spirits” is alcohol in its nature, being 
fectly free from any flavor. ° : ‘ 
The grape growing public need more light on wine 
making, and | 24 they will get it through the columns 
of this paper. Let those who understand the subject 
nd. T. B. MINER. 
Clinton, N. Y. 


ee 


SUMMER PRUNING GRAPE VINES. 


Tax following remarks on this subject, from Dr. Lixp- 
ur, the able editor of the London Gardener's Chronicle, 
though referring to the culture of grapes under glass, 
body principle# of universal applicability, and will be 
read with interest :— 

“In most of.cur cultivated fruits, such as the Apple, 
the Pear, and the stone fruits, such as the Cherry, Peach, 
god Plum, the crop is either borne directly on the branches 
developed the preceding year, from buds formed in the 
axils of the leaves. or else it is produced on the short 
stunted looking branches of older growth, which are called 

ars. In both cases a distinct kind of bud known as a 
y “fruit-bud” is organized during the summer’s grcwth, 
and becomes recognizable as such as soon as or even be- 
fore that growth is matured. It follows that in all this 
cass of fruits there can be no crop produced unless the 
wnditions of growth the preceding year have been such 
as to secure the formation, in sufficient abundance, of the 
*fruit-buds” to which allusion has been made. 

The habit of the Vine is altogether different from this. 
[t bears its clusters on the young shoots of the current 
fears growth, and not directly on the branches of the 
preceding season, and these bearing or productive shoots 
may be developed from any part of the stem, either from 
the old or the young wood, By the system of close spur- 
praping, as it is called, the stem of an old Vine may be 
so pruned that uothing would remain but a knobby and 
apparently budless rod, and yet from such a bare pole | 
buds hitherto latent or dormant would be found to burst | 

| 
| 


forth, often with much vigor, and every shoot thus pro- 
duced would be eligible for bearing fruit. These latent 
buds, be it observed, had their origin in the axils of leaves 
borne around the bases of young shoots which existed | 
perhaps many years previously ; and although covered by | 
successive “layers of alburnum, such buds retain the power | 
of bursting into active growth, when stimulated to do so 
by a sufficiently strong flow of sap, and especially when | 
there is no more ready outlet provided in the form of 
prominently placed buds, for the pent-up vital force of the 
a While on the other hand, if perfectly organized 
uds are present in abundance, these latent buds are 
rarely if eger stimulated into growth. 

The Vine, it will then be seen, bears fruit only on young 
shocts of the current year’s growth; and these shoots 
may proceed from any part of the stem, whether young 
wal, wherever buds either prominent or latent exist. 
Under favorable circumstanees every one of these young 
shoots may become fruit-bearing, whilst if the cireum- 
siances connected with their growth are unfavorable, they 
may all produce leaves only and no fruit. 

The most favorable circumstances under which Vines 
can be placed, with the view to the production of fruit, 
are those in which the plants have secured to them a full 
and regular supply of sap, and in which at the same time 
the leaves are most thoroughly and favorably exposed to 
the action of light and air, so that this sap may be prop- 
erly elaborated for the sustentation of the whole plaut, 
roots and top. There is in the growth of plants a reci- 
procity of action between the roots and the leaves, which, 
in artificial cultivation, is too frequently overlooked.— 





Without sap elaborated by the healthy action of the 
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leaves, the roots can not long continue to be formed; and 
without healthy roots the leaves can not be produced be- 
yond the small extent of development which may be de- 
rived from the store of sap previously existing in the 
stem and branches, which store, when growth commences, 
is soon exhausted. So long, therefore, as the reciprocal 
action between roots and leaves is duly maintained, so 
long will the plant, whether it be a Vine or a plant of avy 
other kind, continue in health and vigor, al! other condi- 
tions being favorable; but if this reciprocity is not muin- 
tained the vigor of the plant must decline. 

Now it is by pruning that we can direct an increased 
supply of sap to particular parts, for by cutting away @ 
considerable portion of a shoot, leaving only a tew buds 
to receive the whole ot the sap that would otherwise have 
been distributed amongst many, those few become stimu- 
lated to produce larger and more vigorous shoots and 


| leaves and buds for future bearing than would have been 


the case if many more had shared the same amount of 


| supply. By pruning, moreover, the amount of foliage 


may be so regulated, that the whole may be properly and 
duly exposed to light. In the case of Vines it is‘ from 
enlarged and vigorous shoots, leaves, and buds, the result 
of such judicious pruning, that large clusters and large 
berries are obtained. 

But in endeavoring to secure these advantages of prun- 
ing, it is possible to err by carrying the process too far. 
Intent on exposing the leaf-surface to the light, the extent 
of that surface may be so much reduced as injuriously to 
affect the general vigor of the plant. The shvots may be 
so excessively thinned and shortened that the leaves 
which they can possibly bear may not present a surface 


| area equal to one-fourth of that of the glass under whieh 
| they are grown, and the apeccananee of this would be 


that the Vines could accomplish little more than one- 
fourth of the general buildiug up, so to speak, of their 
growth; the consolidation of their tissues, or in garden- 
ing phrase the maturation and ripening of their wood, 
which would be effected if foliage to the extent of the re 
maining three-fourths of the area exposed to light had 
been retained. This of course applies to established 
Vines in which a vigorous root action exists, 

A young Vine left to its natural growth, and not sub- 
jected to any accident or artificial check, would present 
in each succeeding year a more extended leaf-surfuce; at 
least it would do so for very many vears. It would be 
well if Vines trained under glass could be permitted to do 
the same; but instead of this, the space being limited, 
they soon fill out that which is allotted to them, and no 
scope is left for an annual increase of foliage. Conse- 
quently, the amount of leaf surface must become station- 
ary, sooner or later, according to the size of the structure, 
and the rapidity of growth in the vines. These should 
nevertheless be encouraged to fill the house with foliage 
as soon as possible, their annual increase being progress- 
ive; and never even when they have reached their limits 
should they bear a less amount of leaf-surface than in the 
previous year. This rule, if attended to, would do much 


| towards preventing failures of the crop, and towards si- 


lencing the complaints we constantly hear about badly- 
made borders. 

It may safely be affirmed that the first aim in Vine-cul- 
ture should be that of growing every year an abundance 
of foliage, as much indeed as can be grown without over- 
crowding. To bear this amount of foliage there must, 
consistently with the above-named condition, be an aggre- 
gate length of shoots produced; but these may be either 
few and long, exemplifying what is called the long-rod 
system of pruning, or they may be comparatively numer- 
ous and short, which is the characteristic of the spur sys- 
tem of pruning. Good crops and fine fruit may be ob- 
tained by following either system; but as a rule, the 
largest bunches and berries are obtained from the long 
rods. The reason of this is, that more leaves can be 
grown on a long shoot than on a short one, and other 
conditions being equal the long shoot consequently be- 
comes thicker towards the base; from this, when cut back 
at the winter pruning, a stronger be@ring shoot is devel- 
oped than would be the case from a smaller rod, and being 
stronger this is capable of forming a larger bunch than 
could be obtained from smaller wood. As great a weight 
of fruit may, however, be obtained by the spur system as 
by the other, for the bunches though smaller may be more 
numerous,” : 


Se 
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> yi , 7) sibeiblh t . newspaper, in the sun, all the next day, when they h 
4 } be black. Put them in jars, and pour over them’ Should 
mg a Us ba Par Me l of highly spiced vinegar. Cover and keep them ina 

: : place. A few anchovies thrown in with them is ‘ ty 


A eee 


eee - ad / A ~~ ~ . . ‘ \ 
improvement. The vinegar from this pickle makes 
ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. cellent catsup for fish and gravies. After the pickles an 
From various Sources. all used, the liquid may be bottled for future use, 


reed CY >» Dr ” A RSLEY.— in sm¢ > A 

Cooxtrs.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, one of ate dl ee + ele peel me Lp 
cream, one egg, and alittle saleratus. Roll thin and bake. | closet. Mint and other herbs may be dried nan 
Rusx.—Rub § Ib. of butter, § lb. of sugar in 4 Ibs. of | wey: 
flour, 1 pint of milk, 1 pint of yeast, 4 eggs. Let it rise Superior Jumpies.—A cup of sugar, half a cup of but 
three times, bake twenty minutes. ter, two eggs, half a teaspoon of soda, one'tablespoon of 
sour milk. Mix with flour enough to make them not tap 

stiff, and roll very thin. Have ona plate a little grang 
lated sugar; wet each one a little on the top, and di 4 
the sugar. Then place on your pan and bake. be 








Frenca Biackperry Wixe.—Boil together 5 gallons of 
ripe blackberries, 7 lbs of honey, and 6 gallons of water ; | 
strain, and leave the liquor to ferment. Boil it again and | 
put it into a cask. 

|} Spanitsa CoaRLotre.—Put a layer of stale cake crumbs 
on the bottom of a pudding dish; add a layer of tart a 
ples pared and cored, then a layer of crumbs, and ~ 
till the dish is nearly full. The cake crumbs should form 
the top layer. Pour a custard over it, and bake For 
. sauce, use cream sweetened with white sugar, Any kind 
of acid fruit may be used in place of apples. 


Ev_perserry Wine.—2 quarts of juice, 2 do. water, 4 | 
Ibs. sugar, put in ajar ia a cool place; toast a slice of 
bread, spread it with yeast and place in the liquid; skim | 
every day until sufficiently fermented, then put in a cask 
and cork it tight. 


Brack Currant Wine.—Take what quantity of berries 
you wish to use, and bruise them, strain and measure the 
juice. Put the pulp in a jar or pail, and to every quart of 

yure juice put two quarts of clear water to the pulp; stir | 

it round and strain as at first, and add both juices togeth- 
er. Measure again, and toeach quart add 1 |b. of sugar. 
Put the wine into a cask, or a jug that will hold it all, if 
you huve one; if not, into as large a one as you have. Let 
it stand without corking, 1n a cool place, till it has done 
fermenting, ther cork tight and let it stand till spring. 
Some let it remain a year before bottling. 


Green Conn.—Sweet corn is the best for boiling. Sti 
off all the husks but a few close to the cob. Throw into 
boiling water, add a little salt, and let ‘them boil three 
| quarters of an hour. After taking off the remainin, 

husks, lay them in a dish and serve. If you want them 
#o look a little nicer, lay a clean napkin under them ang 
fold the ends over the corn. Corn is properly ripe for 
| boiling, when the grains are well formed but ure also sof 
| and juicy. 
Sanne tein 

Cor rEE.—Never boil your coffe e. Pout over it boiling | Caxico.—Calico dresses are grand institution De 
water, keep it bot at the back of the stove and let it settle | isines: eitke 5 ween entinn. ‘a we h i : 
there, but do not let it bol. Try it once, and see if your | r a S hr nen te = > nd ree ¥ enough in their 
cofiee dves not have a good deal more flavor to it. prace—s8 Soe 1 7 oe ox, and ull such, but After 

: all, the old “stand-by,” the substantial, is the shilling 

A Cueap Ginger Beer.—Mix together one quart of mo- | c#lico. Care must be taken not to soil the silk, nothing 
lasses, three tablespoons of ginger, one quart of yeast and | must come in contact with the mice dress that will rumple 
one tablespoon of cream of tartar. Add this mixture to | OT Stain 1t; but the calico is made for work, and as th 
three gallons of cold spring water; let it stand six hours, | highfalutins say, “ nobly does it fulfil its mission.” Silk 
then bottie. You may commence to use the next day. rerely finds its way into the realities of lite; that is, inte 

‘ . | the kitchen at home, or the hut of the sufferer abroad 

Fruit Caxe.—Take half a pint of dough when ready | But calico, oh, what rich meals we get by it! how it cheer 
for the oven, beat into it three eggs, nearly a teacup tull | the suffering, as with its bright colors and cheerful pres 
of lard, a cup of brown sugar, a few currants, caraway | ence it stands with soft and gentle hands, ministering 
seeds, citron and nutmeg. Put in a very little soda—not | our distresses. Calico seems to be always more vies 
quite half a teaspoon full,—let it rise till light, and bake. | and ready to give to want than silk. It is a curious fact 

of our nature, that the .icer our dress the harder our heart 


is, as if when dressed in silk we changed our natures, and 
rose above base, worldly things. What! our silk dresses 
to be seen near enough to that poor workman to give him 
assistance, or drabbling into a dirty hut? No, never! 
Calico might do it—silk, 1t’s just impossible! * But when, 
| in addition to all, calico comes in, rosy with the exercise 
of kitchen duties, which it knows how to do so well, and 
loves to do so dearly, and sits down at the piano or mele 
| dion, and makes the liquid melody flow sweetly forth; 
ave, even blending its own sweet voice with the musica 
the instrument, then do we appreciate and admure calie, 

Sort Soar.—To one cake of the concentrated lye, add | —Sat. Eve. Post. 
three gallons of sott water; set it on the fire, put in four | > ¢ <= - 

ounds of soap fat, and let it boil till quite clear. Empty 
into a barrel, and add twelve gallons of soft water. When 
cold it will be as thick as jelly. The concentrated ley can 
be had at any drug store for a few cents a cake. 


Ricu Coox1es.—Rub together till white 1 teacup butter, 
2 do. sugar; beat 2 eggs and stir in with the butter and 
sugar and a little flour; grate in a nutmeg; dissolve a 
teaspoon of salgratus in a teacup of sweet milk or water, 
strain it on the cake, then add flour enough to roll easily. 


Biacxserry Doumeiinc——(English.)—Line a small bowl 
with a stiff paste, leaving a little to hang over the edge. 
Fill with blackberries and sugar, draw up the paste and 
fold over the berries, pinch together to make it hold tight, 
tie in a cloth and boil two hours. 


Biack Currants.—These berries are an excellent med- 
icine in cases of fever, sore throat, colds, and for com 
sumptives, The best way to de them up for this purpose 
is to make them into jelly, the same as red currants 

Reapy Pupoinc —Make a batter of one quart of milk They make a good jam, boiled with brown sugar, halfs 
and ubout one pound of flour; add six eggs, the yolks and pound toa quart, English people are very ford of them 
whites separately beaten, a little salt, and four tablespoons made into pies and puddings. They also make an ex¢ek 
of sugar. It should be rather stiff. Dip a spoonful at a lent wine, I believe they are never attacked by insects 
time into quick boiling water, boil three minutes, and and worms, as other currants. I have in my garden some 
take out and eat with preserves, sugar or molasses. gooseberry and red currant bushes, that are in about the 

? p sume condition as some of our shoddy-clothed soldiers ee 

Ay Encuisa Receipt ror Makine Watnout or Borrer-| represented to be; but I have black currant trees that 
wor Pickies.—Gather the walnuts or butternuts just be- | are vigorous and well dressed, and no enemy seems bold 
fore the shell commences to harden. Prick them all over enough to attack them. I should think, Messrs. Editors, 
with a darving needle, and throw them into a strong | that they would be just the thing to plant between red 
brine. Keep them in four days, then take them out and | currant and gooseberry bushes, to scare away the caterpil 
let them drain all night. Spread them upon a cloth or| lars. Howis it? [We fear they are not so easily scared, 
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Miscellaneous, 


HOW BOMB-SHELLS ARE MADE. 


fas shell is first filled with old-fashioned round leaden 
bullets ; melted sul yhur is then poured in to fill up the 
jnterstices and bind’ the bullets in one solid mass; the 
] is then put into a kind of lathe, and a cylindrical 
hole, of the exact size of the orifice of the shell, is bored 
through the bulle®s and sulphur. 





ginch shell of the kind here described holding about half 
spouud. The fuse fitted into the orifice is a recent Bel- 
invention, made of pewter, and resembles the screw 
used for the patent fruit cans. n € 
this pewter cap shows, however, that it is made of two 
hollow discs of metal screwed together and filled with 
meal powder. A number of fine holes are drilled in the 
lower disc, while the outer disc is entire, and marked with 
figares in a circle, 1, 2, 3,4. In this state the shell is 
water-proof. When taken for use, the gunner, by means 
of asmall steel instrument, scoops out a portion of the 
gater soft metal surface, and lays bare the charge of com- 
ition powder below it. If the shell is desired to ex- 
ode in one second after leaving the gun, the scooping is 
pade on figure 1; if in two seconds, on figure 2, and so 
on—the idea being that the shells of this description shall 
frst strike the object aimed at, and do execution as a ball, 
gd then explode, sending the bullets forward as if from 
gother cannon, located at the point where the flight of 
the shell is arrested. Large shells of eight or ten inches 
gre filled with powder only, and bursting, do execution by 
means of their fragments. These large shells are gene- 
nily fired by means of a fuse of meal powder, extending 
through a brass plug screwed into the mouth of the shell. 
In both cases the fuse is fired by the ignition of the charge 
in the gun.— Scientific American. 





far Missep Tree.—When an oak, or any noble and 
useful tree is uprooted, his removal creates a blank. For 
years after, when you look to the place which once knew 
im, you see that something is missing. The branchesof 


hesitate to supply the place formerly filled by their pow- 
erful neighbor ; there is still a.deep chasm in the ground, 
aragged pit, which shows how far his giant roots once 
spread. But when a leafless pole, a wooden pin, is plucked 
up, it comes easy and clean away. There is no rending 
of the turf, no marring of the landscape, no vacuity crea- 
ted, no regret. It leaves no memento, and 1s never missed. 

Brethren, which are you? Are you cedars, planted in 
the house of the Lord, casting a cool and grateful shadow 
on those around you? Are you palm trees, fat and flours 
ishing, yielding bounteous fruit, and making all who know 
you bless you? Are you so useful that were you once 
away, it would not be easy to fill your place again, but 
people, as they pointed to the void in the : lantation, the 
pit in the ground, would say, “ It was here that that brave 
cedar grew ; it Was here that that old palm tree diffused 
his familiar shadow, and showered his mellow clusters ?” 
Or sre you a peg, a pin, a rootless, branchless, fruitless 
thing, that may be pulled up any day, and no one ever 
care to ask what has become of it? What are you doing? 
What are you contributing to the world’s happiness or 


the church’s glory ?—Dr. Hamilton of London. 





i 
Iptexess Not Happriness.—The most common error of 
men and women is that of looking for happiness some- 
where outside of useful’ work. It has never yet been 
found when-thus sovght, and never will be. Of all the 
miserable human beings it has been our fortune or mis 
fortune to know, they were the most wretched who had 
¢retired from useful employment, in order to enjoy them- 
selves. 





Sorry ror Him.—A rich man, in a costly carriage, by 
careless driving, brought his carriage against the wagon 
ofalaborer. It was the rich man’s fault that the two ve- 
hicles came in collision. The laborer’s wagon was heavily 
loaded, but he gave more than half the road. The man 


eating the vehicle. When he had driven on, the compan- 








_ This cavity is filled | 
with powder even with the interior edge of the orifice, a | 








ion of the laborer said, “I should not have taken his 
abuse as patiently as you did.” ? 

“ Poor fellow, I am sorry fur him,” said the laborer. 

“Poor! be is worth nearly half a million, and is laying 
up more every day.” 

“He is not laying up anything in Heaven, and I am 
afraid he never will. He is to be pitied.”—S. S. Times. 


THE WAVES OF OCEAN. 


Accorp1ne to the joint testimony of the most eminent 
nautical authorities, the waves in the open sea never at- 
tain the mountain-height ascribed to them by the exuber- 
ant fancy of poets and exaggeration-loving travelers. But 
when the tempest surge beats against steep crags or rocky 
coasts it rises to a much more Sonstlerebte height. The 








An examination of | lighthouse of Bell Rock, though 112 feet hngh, is literally 


buried in foam and spray to the very top during ground- 
swells, even when there is no wind. On the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1837, the spray rose to the height of 117 feet above the 
foundation or low-water mark, which, deducting 11 feet 
for the tide that day, leaves 106 feet for the height of the 
wave. The strength of that remarkable edifice may be 
estimated from the fact, that the power of such a giant 
billow is equal to a pressure of three tons per square foot. 
Speaking of the force of waves on coasts, Dr. Lyell men- 
tions the transportation of a block of stone 90 feet from 
its bed, whieh was 8 feet 2 inches by 7 feet, and 5 feet 1 
inch in its dimensions ; and of another still largef one, up 
an acclivity, to a distance of 150 feet. Mr. Srepnenson 
also tells us that a block of gneiss at Skerryvore, contain- 
ing 504 cubic feet, and upwards of 40 tons in weight, was 
carried by the waves 5 feet from the place where it lay. 
Such are the elementary powers which man has to en- 
counter in the erection of his harbours, his breakwaters, 
and his lighthouses, and over which his architectural skill 
achieves. so many glorious triumpbs. During the most 
violent gales the bettom of the sea is said, by different 
authors, to be disturbed to a depth of 300, 350, or even 500 
feet, and Sir Henry pe La Becue remarks that when the 
depth is 15 fathoms, the water is very evidently discolored 
by the action of the waves on the mud and sand of the 
bottom. But in the deep caves of ocean all is tranquil, 
all is still, and the most dreadful hurricanes that rage over 
the surface leave those mysterious recesses undisturbed. 


adjacent trees have not yet supplied the void. -They still | ___p,. Hartwig’s Sea and its Living Wonders. 


oo 
How to Become A Marxsman.—A Maryland writer 
asserts that twenty years’ experience end observation 
have taught him that any person may become a good shot 
by observing the following directions :—Allow the rifle to 
hang in the hands in an easy manner, declined at an angle 
of about forty degrees; then raise it steadily but quickly 
in a line with the object, the eye ranging carefully over 
the sights, and at the instant the object aimed at is cov- 
ered, touch the trigger. He says: — “I find there is a 
moment in which the gun is absolutely still—that is, the 
instant the upward movement of it is arrested.” These 
directions observed will certainly make a good shot. If 
the sight 1s lost at the first, it can be recovered by a see- 
ond, Any deviation from this rule is fatal to accuracy.” 
vp —aigeheqglnenttiiiientaieedes 
“One evening, when Sypney Samira was drinking tea 
with Mrs. Austin, the servant entered the crowded room, 
with a boiling tea-kettle in his hand. Itseemed doubtful, 
nay, impossible, he should make his way among the nu- 
merous groups,—but, on the first approach of the steam- 
ing kettle the crowd receded on all sides, Mr. Smira, 
among the rest, though watching the progress of the lad 
to the table, ‘I declare,’ said he, addressing Mrs. Aus- 
TIN, ‘a man who wishes to make his way in life could do 
nothing better than go through the world with a boiling 
tea-keitle in his hand.’”—Zife of Rev. Sypney Surra. 
“ eacrtmeniaadiaatien 
Mrs. Partineton on tar War.—‘ What are you going 
to do, vou bad woman’s boy?” said Mrs. Partington, as 
Ike passed through the kitchen mto the garden. “ Down 
with the Seceshers !” he shouted, #nd she looked out just 
in season to see the top of a weigela bush fall before the 
artillery sword ot Paul, that the youngster held in his 
hand, “You'd better go to Molasses Junction if you 
want to do that,” restraining his hand as it was lifted 
against her favorite fuchsia, ready to decapitate the plant 


in the carriage abused him sadly, while they were extri-| that she had watched with almost a mother’s care for 


three winters. 
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ness, till the train had nearly disappeared before the eng 
of the month. As its orbit. proved to be nearly perpen. 
dicular to the ecliptic, and its apparent motion direct or 
towards the eastern constellations, it disappears OD ae. 
count of its increased distance from the earth, This 





comet had probably not been seen before. 
August.—The first half has given us much pleasant 





weather, and the season continues to be healthful The 
heat has been 2.3° below the average, and its mean, 68,38, 


Norges on tHE WEATHER FROM JUNE 15TH TO AvG. 16TH, | 
1861.—June.—The temperature of the first half of June 
was 3.5° below the mean for 24 years; but of the last half 


a little less than the mean of July. The highest was go 
ad “. 
on Sabbath the 4th, and the mean of the day, 80°, This 


_ | was the hottest noon of the summer so far, and held to be 
as 3.2° above the mean. The heat of the month was, of : : 
was ¢ bove the mean. The heat of the m re if quite unendurable, though the mean of July sth Was 
irse, very near the average, yet the he: ’ the last half ‘ , . Py 
course, very near the rn ye the heat of the last hs greater, even 52.3°, Vegetation has been rapid; the rain 
was less than of the first, a fact which has occurred only . ‘ * a 
poy: ; : “ | abundant, especially on the 12th and 13th. For haryes. 
twice in a good many years. The mean of the month was |. ‘tally 
1% ve ae t ing of spring wheat, oats, peas, etc., has taken place in figg 
66.4°. The clouds gave us only 1.37 inches of water—a : , 
7 weather. The sound of abundance is in the land, 


*@e-- 


very sma!] quantity for the season, and as less than half 





of this fell in the last half of the month, a partial drought Wuy Seri ?—We have heard of butter being sold 
was felt at the close of the month. this city at six cents per pound! Why sell at such Joy 
Winter barley was heading out in the fore part of the | figures? It can not be produced for the money, and po 
month, and some fields of it nearly ready for being cut at | article will long sell for less than it can be produced for, 
the end of it. Many fields of winter wheat showed their | Pack it down. Keep it out of market, and the price wij 
heads about the middle of the month, and all of them by | soon advance. Why can not butter be shipped to Eng. 
the 20th; those of spring wheat later. land? Ten years ago, we put down some butter that Was 
The month has been pleasant,and favorable, and the | shipped to California round the Cape, and it arrived then 
prospect of harvest of hay, wheat, and other cereals, very | after a long voyage in excellent condition. The Voyage 
good. Indian corn must, however, make rapid progress, | to England is nothing in comparison. Butter in Live. 
to yield its average amount, which can be effected by more | pool or London is worth from 20 to 28 cents per lb, We 
warm weather. do not know what the freight would be, but as a bush 
On the 30th, a splendid comet appeared at the West and | of wheat weighing 60 lbs. can be sent from New Yorkt 
North, at altitude of 20°. Liverpool for 20 cents, the cost can not be very great, say 
July.—The first and second days of July brought the | one or two cents per lb. 
abundant rain needed by theearth. {n about thirty hours As a people, we are great butter-eaters. We probably 
there fell 2.9 inches of water. Vegetation moved on rap- | eat three times as much butter as any other nation, dp 


idly in the warm weather which followed till the 10th. | English farm-servant never tastes butter from one years 





The heat was 91° on the 7th and 8th, and the average of | end to the other, and all classes rarely eat it at dinner, 


those days 80° and 82.3°. The rain in the [month was | Here it is universally consumed, and the consequence is 
5.11 inches. that, generally, butter is higher with us, relatively, than 
The temperature of both parts of the month has been | in England, and consequently we have not exported it 
about 2° below the average for 24 years. The last ten | But now that we have lost the Southern market, and the 
days it was hot. The mean heat of July was 68.7°, while | half-million of butter-eaters who will soon be enrolled ia 
its gentral average is 70.5°. The hottest is greater than | the army, the supply is in excess of the demand and prices 
in July 1860. have fallen. But they have fallen far lower t: an theres 
Abundance of rain has fallen, and, while wheat, ete., | any necessity for. Good butter need not be sold for les 
has been harvested, Indian corn has made a great ad- than 12 cents per lb. 
vance. Potatoes and garden vegetables were never finer. Unfortunately, much of our butter is of very inferior 
Winter wheat harvesting began on the 22d, and was quality and we know of nothing that can be done with such 
chiefly effected before the close of the month. The midge | except to sell it for what it will bring. It will not pay t 


seems to have done little injury. The yield of wheat has | 


export, and will spoil if kept on hand. It is a great folly 
been gratifying, though uot uhiform. Some fields were | to make poor butter, and, now that the cool full weather 
much injured by the cold and high wind of May. So suc- | is coming on, we would urge all our readers to exercist 
cessful has been the wheat crop, that already some farm- | more care in its mannfacture, and pack it down for future 
ers have resolved to increase the acres to be sown for the | use. 

coming year. 


——_—_¢ @e——_—_ 


Cuinesk Sucar Cane.—The increased duty on sugat 





The comet, first noticed the last eveni , : . 
P ; on the last evening of June, will cause more attention to be paid to this crop. Many# 


Was seen over the country on the close of the great and . F : : 
. - . net Gop & who have raised it merely for fodder will turn their atten 
extensive rain storm On July 2d. It was a splendid ob- 


“ y tion to making molasses and sugar. We should be glad 
ject, at 94 p. m., west of north, at an elevation of 22 de- 


if some of our readers who have had experience would 
grees perbaps, along and broad train or tail extending from give us an article on the best method of extracting the 
the distinct nucleus nearly upward perpendicular to the | sugar for the next number of the Genesee Farmer. We 
horizon. As it had already passed its perehelion, it was | understand that the prospects of the crop, in the West are 
following its train; rapidly decreased in size and bright- | quite promising. 
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The Effects of the Blockade, East Avenue Norserres.—It affords us pleasure to 
announce that the proprietors of these nurseries, Messrs. 
C. P. Bissett & Satrer, have purchased the Farmer’s 
Nursery of Messrs. A. Antony & Son, and, having re- 
ceived D, M. Anrnony (the son) into partnership, will 
henceforth unite the business of the two firms under the 
name of C. P. Bissett, Sarrer & Co. We bespeak for 
the new firm the good will of our horticultural readers. 
jaterest :— ’ Messrs. Bisset, & Satrer have for many years been ex- 
4 blockade has been enforced, which, despite all asser- tensively engaged in testing the new varieties of our na- 
fions and pretences to the contrary, has produced already, 
to my certain knowledge, much inconvenience, and will, ’ . . 
Ibelieve, cause serious mischief in the South. At pres-| that has been brought into notice, and, notwithstanding 
at the Southerners are cheered by the hope, almost a8 | the great number which their practical intelligence has 
strong a8 a conviction, hat England and France dare not ‘lled the . hey hav , . * 
rmit the blockade to be enforced as soon as the cotton | COMpelled them to reject, they have now over eighty kinds 
crop is ready, and that they will find means to raise, resist, | of native grapes which they consider to possess points of 
grforce it, even by a war with the L nited States, They talk, ralue to recommend them for cultivation. Their collec- 
jo, of the impossibility of enforcing a blockade of all} |. ag . 
det coast, and of the thousands of miles of coast which | tion of small fruits is also of, the most superior character, 
they possess, as a proof that all the navies of the world | and these united with the apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry 
quld not do that which the United States navy is called} 444 other trees of the Farmer’s Nurseries will enable 
on to perform. Similar language has been used in Eng- ‘ A : 
jd and elsewhere. But it is not netessary to blockade them to supply everything which farmers and fruit grow- 
sli these many miles of coast; nature—the coral reef, the | ers desire. 
gnd-bank, shallow water, dangerous,seas, have done that + 
york most effectually. From Chesapeake Bay, on the| Weevit-Proor Wueat.—Every now and then we hear 
porth-western frontier of Virginia, to Galveston or In-| of 9 “weevil-proof” wheat. It is a very taking title. 
diamola, there is no port which a vessel of large tonnage | _ - , ’ . 
would care to enter which is not at this moment nearly Good for an advertisement heading; but there is no truth 
diciently blockaded as is usual in war. The Fortress | in the idea that any wheat is weevil-proof. If it escapes 
Monroe commands Norfolk, the best harbor and port on 
teSouthern const. Broad ‘River, Port Royal and Wil- . . 
mington are of little consequence, and can be closed at | appearance of the insect. The Mediterranean generally 
gy moment. Savannah, emery a escapes because it is early, and spring wheat sometimes 
mi New Orleans are at present under watch and ward. iain aii a of. 7 . 
(ast your eyes over the chart of shallow, tumultuous, because it * late. _ There is no coat of-mail that is 
diving waters, fanged with rocks and reefs, and break- | “ proof” against the insect, and the word “‘weevil-proof” 


ing on outlying sandbars, which chafe the shores of the| should not be used, as it conveys an erroneous idea. 
fothern States, and you will see abundant reason for the 


@oclasion that foreign ship-owners will not be anxious 
toran in for cargoes on those dangerous coasts. 

As soon as the stock of merchandise, provisions, wines, 
dothing, boots, tea, coffee, and such articles now in the | pearance in his neighborhood, and bas completely des- 
South is exhausted, a powerful test will be applied to the troyed a field of spring wheat which he expected wouid 
statement that the South can supply itself, and can pro- ern 
duce all that it wants. Already, for example, there is an have yielded 80 busbels per acre. 
wuitery against the scarcity of salt. When the salting o- 
season comes, what will become of the meat? And with- Inquiries and Answers, 
out salt pork what will become of the negroes? They are — — 
contented, it is said, at present. But hunger would be} How Mucn Lime per Acrr.—(R. A.) This is one of the 


mith them, as with the white race, a most effective motive | vexeq questions of agriculture. Some chemical writers 
of ill-feeling and dissatisfaction. . 
assert that ten bushels per acre is enough. We once 
heard an English farmer who had had much experience in 
the use of lime, say that small dressings of lime did little 
or no good. He thought one hundred and fifty bushels 
beige han . te t .’ | per acre, the best quantity. This would last fifteen or 
Conn., one of their “‘ Universal Clothes Wringers.” It is twenty years. Joux Jouxstow of this State, who used 
| lime on his summer fallows for wheat over twenty years 
| ago,-applied forty or §@y bushels per acre. He has since 
| applied from eighty to one hundred bushels per acre, and 








Tax first reliable information we have received in re- 
to the effect of the blockade in the Southern States, 

"jg from Dr. Russext’s last letter to the London Times. 
pr. R. has trave led through the South, and had the freest 
opportunity for observation. We make a few extracts 
from bis letter, which we are sure will be read with 


tive grapes. They have taken pains to test every variety 








the midge, it is owing to its flowering before or after the 


———- 92 —___ 
Toe Army Worm.—A farmer from Clarkson, in this 
county, informs us that the army worm has made its ap- 





———-+@- 


Ustversat Clotues Wrincer.—A few days ago we re- 





tived by express, from M. W. Territt, President of the 


Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, of Middlefield, 


sfirst-rate thing—ingenious, simple and eflicient. So we 
think, and so all the ladies say who have seen it. Our 
“Fanny ” finished washing last Monday an hour earlier 
than usual, and was “ not tired a bit.” She thinks ita 


ee a . hie thinks the large quantities pay the best. 
great institution. What the price is we do not know, but 


Spreit From Inpran Corn Curt Berore rt Gors To Seep. 
—(A Supscrrper.) There is comparatively little saccha- 
rine matter in green corn-stalks, and we think they could 


fall particulars can be obtained by addressing the manu- 

fcturers as above. If their washing machine is as good 

ss the wringer, we must have one of them. We should | 

have stated that the wringer can be attached to an ordi- | »ot be profitably used in the manufacture of spirits. The 

tary wash-tub. | Chinese sugar-cane is largely used in France for this 
————ee ae purpose. 


Acreat number of mules have been purchased in Ohio 





, Wizz stone or tile drains laid in quicksand land, which 

and Kentucky for army purposes. They answer admira- | js rolling, fill up? The land declines so that water runs 

bly for the heavy army-wagon, four toa team. They are | Off rapidly. 

ota : rn . - -a uy , he tb de “| What kinds of fish are best adapted to spring water: 
uy kept, and we should think it would not be easy to | gy. foot ag Will trout flourish in water thac depth ? 

ereate a “panic” among them. ~-H. 8. L., Holley, N. ¥. 
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The Markets, 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
oonrster, N. Y., Aug, 26, 1561. 

Srxce our last month’s report, the price of wheat bas advanced 
15 cents per bushel! Last month we asked, “ Are we not war- 
ranted in concluding that the present low price of wheat is owing 
more to a want of conjidence among bankers and capitalists than 
to an excess of supply over demand?” The recent advance in 
prices shows that such was the case, Wheat, however, is still 
from 10 to 15 cents per bushel lower than at this time last year. 
In London, the price is now about the same as last year, 

Wheat has been harvested, on the whole, in fair condition, and 
farmers are now busy thrashing. As yet, we hear little in regard 
to the yield. What we have beard, however, is not favorable. 
The quality ie good, put the yield is represented as not coming up 
to expectations, 

The harvest in France turns out worse than had been anticipa- 
ted. In the south an: centre the yield is spoken of as only two- 
thirds an average. This, together with the exhaustion of old 
stocks, has caused a material advance in prices and an extensive 
demand for wheat and flour from this country. 

In England, the harvest was in progress, and some new wheat 
from Essex had found its way to London. It was of excellent 
quality, weighing 633¢ to 64 pounds per bushel, and sold for 
$2.12, The accounts vary materially, and it is impossible as yet 
to form a satisfactory opinion, but we think the yield will be less 
than the average, while the qualéty will be much better than last 
year. The effect of this will be to increase the demand for Ame- 
rican flour. For the past twelve months, the demand has been 
confined principally to the better quality of Americar. wheat to 
mix with the damp wheat of England. In consequence of this, 
good dry wheat has commanded a higher relative price than 
flour, und énjerior samples a relatively lower price, as compared 
with those of better quality. 

New Yorx Catrie Market, Aug. 21.—Market still over- 
crowded with inferior beet-cattle, and prices for such very low. 
The 7,ébune says, * Stwers that the owners thought would make 
5 ewt. of beef each have sold this week at $25 per head, We 
have no doubt that some pretty decent ones haye sold at less than 
6c net, per lb.” We quote, common to ordinary quality, 6344@ 
7c. ; first quality, 74¢@Se. 

Suser.—There were 17.361 sheep in market this week. This 
is a greater number, it is believed, than were ever brought to New 
York before in a single week, The average of last year per week 
was 9.709. As usual, when wool declines, farmers sacrifice their 
sheep. This is a poor policy. Good mutton can be bought by 
the carcase at 6c, Keep the sheep and lambs at home, at least 
for the present. 

Hogs—Low+rr—8@-4e. per Ib. live weight. 

New York, Aug. 24.—Winter wheat, white, $1.28@$1.40; red, 
$1.18@$31.22 ; Chicago spring, 95e.@#1.09 ; Milwaukee club, $1.02 
@i1.15. Kye,southern and Jersey, 56@58e.; northern 65c. Bar- 
ley, 50@6ve. Oats, £5@33c. Corn—mixed western, 43@48c. ; 
yellow western, 51@5ze. ; white southern, 68@i2c. Peas—Can- 
adian, 72@75e. ; marrowfats, $1.85@$1.90. Beans, $1.60@$1.80, 
Hay, $8@$!2 per ton ~ Hops, 18@25c. Wool—domestic fleece, 
83@tic.; Am. full-blood Merino, 36@37c.; Am. half-bred Meri- 
no, 28@3ec.; native and one-f urth Merino, 22@25c. Rough 
fiax seed scarce, s2les at $1.55@ 81.60 per bushel. Butter in good 
demand— State, 123¢@1!5e.; Ohio Western Reserve, choice,104@ 
lle. ; tair, 9@10c, ; middie and southern Ohio, 7@9c. Cheese in 
active demand for export—State, T@7%c.; Ohio, (@7e. Eggs, 
11@12c. per dozen. Potatoes, $1.25@$1.75 per barrel. 

Lonpvon, Aug. 5.—F.Lour.—American, per bbl., $6.48@ $7.44. 

Graix.—Wheat—American white. $1.71@$1.80; red, $1.56@ 
$1.71. Indian corn—Yellow, $1.02@#1.08; white. 96@99c. Bar- 
ley—Maliing, 90c.@$1.02; new Chevalier, $1.05@$1.20 ; grind- 
ing, TS@S8iec ; distilling, 87@99c. Oats—English, 51@72c.; 
Scotch. 69@S84c.; potato, T5@99c. Rye—Seed, new, 9@%c. 
Peas—Feeding, $1.02@$1.08 ; fine boilers, $1.11@$1.20. Linseed 
cake, $47@$55 per ton, 

Cheese—Cheshire, old, $14@16c. per Ib. ; new, 12c.; double 
Gloncester, 18@15ce.; Cheddar, 15@17c. Brtter, Irish ferkins, 
19@22c. ; Dorset, new, 22@24c. ; fresh rolls, 22@28e. 

Woo! —Southdown hogs, 32@38c.. Southdown ewes and weth- 
ers, 80@22c. ; Leices'er do,, 31@32c. ; Kent, 34@36c. 

Meat—by the carcase—Beef, SQ 1840. Mutton, 9@14e. 
Veal, 104@12¥c. Small pork, 14@15e, mb, 14@16c. 

Rocuestrer, Aug. 26—Wheat—Red, $1; white $1.15. Corn, 
4%. Oats, 25c. Barley, 50c, Rye, 50c, Beans, $1@$1.25. Hay, 
$6@#9 per ton. Butter, 8@10c. per Ib. Potatoes, 30@88c. Wool, 
20@3vc. 

Bourrato, Aug. 24.—Wheat— White winter, $1,18@$1.15; red, 








PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 24.—Wheat—Commo i 
and Pennsylv: nia red,$1.10@ 1.20; caaeee “ac gaa Western 
white, $1.18@$136. Kye, new, 52¢.: old, 56c. Cer Ota 
sales of yellow at 52@5se.; white, 545@60c, - Cats, aoe ae 
3le. ; old, 33@3ic. Hay, new, $12@$15 per ton: old $144 3g 
Timothy seed, new, $2@$2.52,. Wovl—Demand for low Pe, bon 
diam grades active, and all offered finds ready sale at 826 > 
net. Fine grades neglected and dull. : "Gite, 

CuicaGo, Aug. 23.—Wheat— Winter No. 1 red, 90@99%. - 
95e. ; No. 1 Spring. T72@75e. ; No. 2, 69@74e. ; rejec ee , 
23@26c. Oats, 16@ls3¢ce. Rye, 8!c. Timothy seed new r. 
Beans in demand—good mixed, +1.12; choice, $1.25. Bui #2 
common, 6@7ec.; choice, 8@10c. Potatoes dull at 2 @B5e Wad 
—S: me common clips have been sold at 24@25c, — 

Toronto, Aug. 24—Wheat—Interior to medi 
good to prime, $1.083@$1.05 ; spring wheat, SOsse Bend 
@ite. Oats, 3'@32e. Potatoes, 3u@35c. per bushel. ae 
@ide. per dozen, Hay, $10@$15 per ton. Straw s1@48 : . 
ton, Peus, 40@45c. . * 


+eo- 


Agricultural Exhibitions for 1861. 


Tue following list of Fairs to be held tifis fall is believed to be 
the most complete yet published. We have taken considerable 
pains to have it correct. If any errors have occurred, we shajj 
be glad to have them pointed out for correction next month, ig jy 
season, 

It will be seen that many Fairs are to be held Sept. 26. This 
is the Fast Day appointed by the President, and it is presumed 
the time of hojding such’Fairs will be changed, 











$1. $1.04; Chicago spring, 8744@S8S8c. ; Milwaukie club, 91c, 
Corn firmer and in good demand—sales at 3635 @37e, oe 


NATIONAL. 
National Horse Show. . Ottawa, Illinois........ September 6~§ 
STATE, 

California .........0+.- Sacramento ........... September 16~9] 
Canada West.......... OS RR ” U7 
EMIS... « cocecsceces CEOREB. cccccccceccece » 4 
BNNs «+ ocdensorcces ND cacestesevecseebe 

BOTS o soncusbicee cess DE nenkiundeesee » 42 
Kentucky .........0.- Louisville ............. a lis 
Michigan ..........++. Di nec kses evrcees ” pri 
Minnesota ... ..cceee Fort Snelling.......... » US 
New Brunswick, ...... SEE cunncmmneees «ais October 1—¢ 
New Jersey... ....22.00+ Se a 

Me BOE wacescsce és Watertown....... .... September 17-2] 
Nis ssbavedsieense REED cnhids aoes ob:nkes ” 10—18 
OPENER cccccccsccccves Lt October 14 
Pennsylvania... eAMEMEDicrcccsey  caccee 

Vermont......... 665 ce ctncccee sees September 10-18 
WEED icconansenens : ccencccoseste 2 23-8 

wa Ag. end Me- 
chanical Association. Milwaukee............ - 6 
COUNTY. 
NEW YORK. 
RIDERT «cccccccsceces BEEP occccowactennus October 1—4 
Brookfield ......- a September 24—% 
BVGEERD, .cccccescecses Binghampton ......... ae 1i—18 
Catturaugus ........... SE WEiiscccccccce ” 11-8 
Chautauque........... 4, Ee eee » 4-6 
Chenango. .....s0.00. ee OE » 10—12 
~ op waensevenseed ass cons - dececes » B-S 
DENUD cconsanenécentenpesecseniiessasesecdon ad 1W—12 
Delaware ....... oneees RAT » 1819 
SE nn00006hee0sen Washington Hollow ... ” 10—12 
SED + cinennneesead seg cuxavnesisesase ” 11-18 
i: sndcchuncweuren Elizabethtown......... October s-4 
Gemeses ....cccccccee  , aaa September 18—19 
SERRE "eee ” 10-13 
PN ccccesevtedces Rochester .........000- ” 26-97 
ere BENS oc cnceececsesccs » 9—18 
ED 6.00. nhac déanenihsmennseetenebonnensenet ” 7—8 
NS. <odaut banter ND bb wcobwveeaces ” 10—12 
0 SS CT ddd wander chen » 1b 
PR ccancen esnenes RS October 8 
Rensselaer .......s0s00 Lansingburgh ......... September 2—6 
NED a<cccccesecesd Saratoga Springs...... » 3-6 
en Si tenksces ‘meawsdninn ” 18—% 
Skaneateles, .......... Skaneateles........... October 8-10 
De basecccsedesesd | ee September 18—2 
St. Lawrence.......... NED ccdcbseccee esos ” 3-27 
Susquehanna Valley...Unadilla............... ” 26-27 
Sits cepnaneoaens RT ” 3-27 
Wayne pode cess cceseses REDS ote eececesics Getober 10—11 
Westchester. ..........M&. Vernon.........00. September 24—% 
Warten ... 200 cces cece BOMMUUEB ccc cedecese ” 26 
ncscce eeence —  ) fase ” 26-8 
CALIFORNIA, 
San Joaquin Valley Ag. 

Society.......... S00 tenueeneeeraeestaraceces September 17—21 
oe cee OE EES Santa Rosa............ ” UT 
Tehama ........ eccece NE mecsevecoanes ” ll 

OONNECTICUT, 
gg on SO Bridgeport ............ September 17-2 
Falls Village Ualon.......02eee «2, bbevsones Ps per 











Schuyler 
Stephens 
Union Fa 
Vermillio 
Warren _. 
Whitesia 
Winneba, 


Broome . 
Laprairie 
Levis .... 
Montealrr 
Montmor: 


Ottawa... 
Pontiac .. 


Sbefford 
Vaudruei 


Toronto | 
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OHIO. IOWA. 
BID «ewe peep ecsecene September 26—28 | Benton... ........ccccce WIR 0 tebe stitnccer Octever 2— 8 
oS 4— 6| BI ck Hawk.. Watettatinvcswescccccel September 12—18 
Belmont, .....0.-200+ «“ wa Si tD TRE 20002004 cevece i, err October 8— 4 
. Georgetown, .......4++ ° 8— 6 | Cerro Gordo,.......... Mason City............ September 25 = 
Hamilton .....cccesces October 1— 4 | Chickasaw........... -New Hampwon........ 25— 
Carrollion. neente 1— 8! Clnton......... 000... Wheatiand............ ” 1880 
Sin ating atin. i— 4 | RRS Dennison ............. October 12—18 
enioul SpringBee «<.220+++9 9s oS BUD nc0n-c0cecces ccacdcncectoncess — 5 
Olive Branch. ° 8— 6 Dubuque. Dubuaque..............September 4— 6 
..Bentam...... es 10—13 Guthrie... Guthrie Centre........ October 2— 3 
New Lisbon 25—27 | Harrison... ME ncaaccesesees od 9—10 
Coshocton, ....+++++00+ i— 8 Hamiltop. Webster City.......... ed 17j—18 
Bucyrus, ..... 1S—20 | Jackson?.........5.4. Andrew 0.035 .0.06608 September 18—20 
Defiance ........-2.+0 ° Dom S| SORMCORs oo cccccccvcecs BOW Direnccivtcccece ” 5— 6 
Lancaster ....+.000. 06 October 9—)1, | Jones... ecccoe ove ccee AUATBOER. « 009:0.0000 000 October 2— 4 
Columbus ...+6.000 00+ September 3— 6/ Litm...........ceccees Cedar Rapids ......... Septe mber 24—26 
Burton.....«+ + gat, 17—19 | Mahaska.............. sassccecscns 17—18 
be .+-. October OMEF HEITOR. a cccccscccccces Knoxville............. October 1— 3 
cambridge...,........September 18—20 | Marshall.............. PREC snese ceases ” 11—12 
Findlay... ...sccesess ” 26—28 | Montgomery,.......... Frankfort......... uube » 1 
Kenton .....cccceceees October Dem: 6 | EAD. cic cons enccccccss SNINMns anned esd tes September 19—20 
Cadisy 4.004 ccceceercos » 2— 4/| Pottawattomie..... ... Council Bluffs..... .. » 18—19 
aeed Union ...... Garretisville .......... » $0.2 [EMD cccsveetceveqhes » a Bg October 9—10 
JefeTSOM.. «+ 2 ee eee eee Steubenville. ..........+ September 25—27 | Uni n Fair..... .- Wheatland............ September 18—20 
eae Puinesville......00s00e 19-—21 | Van Buren .... .-Keosauqua...........+ October 10—11 
[aman ....-eee seen sees Wellington.........+++ October 2— 4) Washington Washington. .......... September 17—19 
WedWOD .. ..002eseeeee London sal hE ie September 4— 6/ Wayne ............... CIEE nnss ancsdenes October 4+ 6 
Maboning.....-.+++++- Canfield .........00006 yo ree 2426 MASSACHUSETTS. 
MOAN ..s0e eres seers Mc Jonnelisville -++---- Septem saver | Beresteble..i. 1.00 <2 ieainls |. = S) October 8 
: October Se 2 LR . concenadco Es consincttinns ” 1 
. . September GD | ie 0 kn $000 04000080 sions Kank tine » 1 
ae ROR Re ae South Danvers........ September 24 
- October 1— 8 | Franklin...........0. Greenfield......... pats 1 Ye 26 
Cun ‘ | Hampshire, Hampden 
” and Franklin,....... Northampton.......... October 3 
September Pa Hampden, East........ ree ctanelitapegliay a: September IT 
October 1— 4 | Hoosic Valley........ North Adams ......... 17 
” 1— 3 ey ee Springfleld............ October : 
September “ 27 ; Hampshire............ Amherst .......... 
” 4 | Highlands. ............ Middiefi id............ "September 13 
ea Vallow asaillc sia ” as | Housatonic .......... Great Barrington...... 
Reserss Valley --¢- Maree t) oe 9ege | Middlewra,.0.0-00. 0... = or! apse a » 9 
TEPas cos cssesccess Wooster......c0eeeeees October 1—3/ 7» North... .. SAGER vaillcdneataes ” 12 
South....... Framingham ......... » 17 
ILLINOIS. . | Martha’s Vineyard..... West Tisbury ......... October 15 
Ee Princeton.......0.ssee September 24—27 | Nantucket ............ Nantycket ............ ” 10 
Champion . aaa Urbana ” 24—27 | Norfolk. ...........04. ere September 24—% 
Cartyle. 1— 3) Plymouth. ......ccccee Bridgewater -- October 
aiasehyend Sycamore. 18—20 | Worcester. ............ Worcester . -September 19 
W heaton 2 —2/ ” North. ...... Fitchburg 24 
Matte sn cvcceesccscoes October 1— 4 ” South .-Sturbridge........... October 4 
Tenia aeds debs Cambridge ........++++ September 4— 6 ” Southeast. 0 Lh <bbeESersen 
ccccseccccocce Ml, VEFROM ce cocccccccs ® 25—27 ” West ....... BQIVO. cocvvceccccccecs Sesuter Pe 
Ei bescexcne edtdihd cin eaedenqoeseoveness October Bw MICHIGAY, 
IC nsseeeeeececerece oe aove Geptember 94_8T Berrien, North ..... .. St. Josephs..,.........September 8— 5 
laSalle........+.+.. Ottawa... “391 | Calhoun *Marshall.............. October 8—I10 
Mish dnceschdvscced Amboy October - il eae Sees Peeters ” o— 4 
a ESRraetesenres September 4 Lapeer LADOGE.. sever cieccsseed September 24—26 
: iniliie ae October i— 4| Macomb.......+-++++- Tr ee October 2-4 
Exlwardsville,..+++e++ A 9— 4| Jackson Jacke0N ....0.cccccees September 25—27 
Salem. ...ccccccccccece ne 24—38 Oakland . | Sa October 
= epee 15—17 | Kent ......se0e bébevee Grand Rapids......... ” 2— 4 
eaeiedietadins - ‘September 24—97 | Washtenaw........... EE BERET a cccccccces September 18—20 
Millersburg ........ eee 24—26 WISOONSIN. 
Jacksonville .......+++ » 8— 6/ Bad Axe......... 400+: i eee September 9—11 
| VEE eae Oregon....cccccesecces ” 25—26 | Dodge.........--.++--Mantorville ........... ” 24s 
Pietsees ecooe -Peoria.....ccccccesees vad = 6 | Jackson BRAGB. 5 iccaccgocevcce » 18—19 
Oa eer 4 25—28 Si Risidacvd Lake Mills ” 18—19 
Puinam.... ..........Hennepin..... ° = ¢ Datlington .. ” 25—26 
I sn00 atencnde Springflelé.... ane 1—2 Union Grove ” 17—19 
DE) -snchoencspa Rushville .....--++0+++ 2 | Rienland. ............ Richtand Centre ad 21—22 
Sephenson ........... TONE. ..acecerecceces Se ORRREED wince sdede cscs ” 18—19 
Uuion Fair ........... Warren. ......cccceces ”/September 17—20 cusmingnéanihs. 
Vermillion ............Catlin .....c00-ecceees October 1— 5 
BM chs doce codecs Monmouth, .......++6+ — mber = 6 | Bethe. .ccccccecescccce copnceonecoccen scccsces September 24—26 
Whiteside... . .. Morrison iv —27 | Bucks Newtown... ...... oé¥s 
Winnebago Rockford a 17-90 Columbia Bloomsburg..... ..... :.October 17—19 
. Florence, ... 2.022000 FUTURES. oc ccccsecses Sep.ember 18—19 
LOWER. CARABA, Montgomery... ..- -++--5pringtown near Nor- 
Dicass. «deanenel Knowlton - September 17 ristown......... «--.October 1—8 
Sissedevvcesese Laprairie.. 19 Momr0e ...ccoseeesescs Stroudsburg...... wap ” 1—4 
i eckeds: svtens Nortre Dame de la Vic- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OPEC. 2c ccccccescecs 
es dite oad 2 Cheshire ......-..-+++: Keene ..........2.. ..-September 24—25 
~~ eeveeccees ro bey > 5 Connecticut Vailey...., Charlestown. ........ : 10—12 
— Po aa ios - g Hillsboro ........+«+0+ ‘Milford a EE, Fal S 25—26 
Sates... Clarendon Contfe ..... ” 4 Merrimack.........+.++- Concord ......... +++. 25—2T 
RO gaat cual Ste Fove.....s.<- cout ” bs North Weare......... » tual sibel pen Sue 0556 October 1— 3 
Sefford ...........06. Waterloo ..........0- aeyyate 18 VERMONT. 
Vestrneil...........2. Ste Marthe......... “ 26 Addison........-...---Middleburg ...........September 4— 5 
UPPER CANADA. Rutland........-++s00- Rutland,...... ++++ee-Oclober 2— 38 
Electoral..... Kingston «2 «.--+++ . September 18 Windham. .....0-:.-. -Newiane..........++++ 2 8 
boshhe > cecpebee .-. Brampton Station ..... 18 OREGON, 
Toronto Biec‘oral.....-TOPONtO ..ceveseesee--Octobor  T—19 | Mulmomah ...........Portand.... ceseeee- October 9804 


. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


October 1— 2 





Burlington 
Monmouth September 10—12 
INDIANA, 
Posey... ..--eescecesees New Harmony.........October 1-- 5 
IOWA. 
Var Burem..ovccccce sovecccccssccecccvcccces October 10—I11 
MIMNESOTA, 
Be0.. .ccccvcvccvevecs Faribault.. ........++. September 19 
‘ GEORGIA. 
Hancock .......000050- Nc cctincpenenseed October - 15—18 
MAINE. 
Androscoggin ........- Beno <pareassced October 1— 8 
2 ee 








Special Notices, 


Feurr Growers Sociery or Western New Yorx.—Pursu- 
ant to adjournment of the June meeting at Syracuse, the Society 
will hold its next meeting at the Court House in Rochester on 
Tuesday, October Ist, 1861, at 10 o'clock A M. A fine show of 
fruits may be expected. C. P. Bisse, Secretary. 

By order of the Council. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of generai interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


——— — Eee 





~~ 


READ Bussatt, Satter & Co.’s advertisements, pp. 292 and 293. 


LUM TREES AND STOCKS.— 
10,000 Plum Trees, 4 to 7 teet, first class, 
10,000 Canada Plum Stocks, 1 year old. 
Sept—1t* W. HOLTON, Hamilton Nurseries, C. W. 








Choice Hardy Grape Vines &e., at Club Rates. 


NEND to C. P. Bissett, Satter & Co., Rochester, N. Y. and 
see the indacements ty the getters-up of clubs. 








1  -4 000 ONE YEAR OLD NO. 1 PEACH TREES—For 
Os sale, $40 per thousand. 20,000 Seedling Peach Trees, 
$2v per thousand. 380,000 two years old Apple Seedlings, $2,5¢ 
per thousand. P. BOWEN & CO.. 

East Aurora, Erie county, N. Y. 


Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 

| yes IN 1852, 140 acresof Fruit, Ornamental and 

Nursery Stock especially adapted to the West, and at lowest 

reliable cash rates, Standard and Dwarf Trees, the staple and 

choice Grapes, Currants, Berries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Osage 

Orange. Apple Stocks, both 1 and 2 years. Mazzard and other 

Stocks. Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses. Bulbs—Tu- 

lips, 300 soris, flowering over two months, and of the best quality 

of bulb, thoroughly acclimated, mostly $1 to $3 per hundred: Hy- 
acinths, Dahlias, Ponies, Phioxes, &c. 

G2" SEE CATALOGUES. 23 
Sepi.—3t Address F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, IIL 


PS 
Ashland Clover Huiling and Cleaning Machines! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


They have taken the First Premium at the World's Fair, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigae State Fairs, 
County Fairs, and wherever exhibited. 


HESE Machines are warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 
50 bushels of seed per day, They have ben long tried and 
found to be the most reliable and durable. These machines, with 
all the improvements, are made only by the subscriber, who has 
on hand a large number for the season of 1861. 
Send for a circular, and order garly, Price from $90 to $100. 
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= SET, 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TRERg 
e: Cc. REAGLES & SON, 
UNION NURSERIES, Schenectady, N, y. 
FFER for sale the following Trees for t ? i 
JF ready for delivery : ' 2c sipmtate Planting, now 
PLUM—von Plum Stock, 1 to 4 years, 
APPLE—Standard, 1 to 3 years, 
CHiRRIES—2 to 4 years, 
PEARS—standard, i to 3 years, 
Do Dwarf, 1 to 2 years. 
GRAPES—Oid and new varicties, 
CURRANTS—K j e, White G ’ 
Pern S—Ked Grape, White Grape and Cherry, from 1 tp 
GOUSEBERRIES — BLACKBERRIES—STA WBE 
RASPBERRIES—in varieties. _— BERRIES. 
EVERGRKEENS—Norway Spruce, | to 8 feet. 
Do Balsam Fir, 1 to 8 feet, 
Do American Arbor Vite, 1 to 4 feet, 


DECIDUOUS TREES, 


Horsr Curstxvr, 6 to 8 feet. 

Evropean Movuntarn Asu, 1 to 12 feet, 

Strver Map te, 4 to 12 feet. 

Harp Map eg, 8 to 12 feet, 

Em, American, 2 to 10 feet. 

These Trees, Vines, &c., will be sold cheap, as they 
moved this Fall. Large reductions wh n ordered by tea 
1000. C. REAGLES & SON.” 

Sept.—2t Schenectady, N. Y. 


NOW READY—PRICE §1. 





Book-keeping Rationalized. 
DAPTED to all kinds of Business—Personal and Partner. 
+A. ship, Commission and Corparate: with entirely new and 
rapid methods of Computing Interest, Exchange, Averaging Ag 
counts, &c.; a copious APPENDIX, and a /fuc simile of the writ. 
ten pages of the Day, Cash, Ledger, Set of Exchange, Notes, 


Dratis, &c., by 
GEORGE N. COMER, A, M., 
Accountant ; Author of “ Double-entry Book-keeping withont the 
Journal, &e.,” Founder, and, for twenty years past, Principal of 
Comer’s COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Boston. 
The very great success of his previous efforts has ind 

Mr. Comer to prepare a work which shall vot only meet hones 
of Schoo Teachers and Students, but also be a reliable book of 
reference for Book-keepers and Clerks. 

RULED BLANKS, Day, Cash and Ledger, with printed 
and Trial Balances, adapted for using with the 7 mn py 
cents per set. A liberal allowance made to Teachers and the 
Trade. Copies for examination sent by mail on receiph of 
price, COMER & 00, 

Sept.—3t » 139 Washington street, Bostor, 


TREES AT LOW PRICES, 
Ellwanger & Barry 


yg Heer anemone invite the attention of the public to their 

present immense stock, covering upward of Five How 
— Acres or Lanp, ana embracing everything desirable ip 
ol 


THE FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT, 


Grown in the very best manner, and offered either at wholesale 
or retail, at greatly reduced prices. 
Parties who contemplate planting should avail themselves of 
this opportunity, the like of which may not occur soon again, 
Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded gratis, and all 
information as to prices, &c., promptly given on application, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, NV, ¥. 


CURRANTS. 
ED GRAPE—3 years old, $60 00 per thousand, 
“ “ 1 . we 30.00 oo . 
VICTORIA—8 “ * 60,00 “-. “ 
All strong, healthy plants. Address 
W. T. GOLDSMITH, Rochester, N. Y. 


—= 








STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 
PPLE, Pear, Plum, Mahaleb, and Manetti Rose Stocks, A 


large lot of the above stock cheap. Address 
J. DONELLAN & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


VED SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP.—1 shal! offer about 
40 head of yearling rams, breeding ewes, ram and ewe lambs 
at my Eleventh Annual sale on Wednesday, October 2, 1861, For 








D, WHITING, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Ashland, Ohio, 


circular and particulars address J, C. TAYLOR, Holmdel, N. J. 
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The Syracuse Nurseries 


OFFER FOR SALE 


The following Trees, Plants, &c.: 





Apple—3 and 4 years old ; the most extensive assortment in the 
country. 

Pear—1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, so great in va- 
riety us to enable us to fill the most particular order. 
Also, several chvice varieties of bearing age. 

Cherry—1 and 2 years old; Dwarf and Standard, beautiful 
trees. 

Peach, Apricot, Plum and Nectarine—Best varieties ; 
trees very vigorous. 

Currants—Cherry, White Grape, Victoria, and twelve other 
varieties; quality of plants unsurpassable. 
Gooseberrles—Houghion’s Seedling, a good stock, and some 

of the best English varicties. 

Blackberries—Lawion or New Rochelle, Dorchester and New- 
man’s Thornless. 

Raspberries and St rawberries—<Assortment especially 
Large and desirable. Prices very low. 

pes—A large stock of Isabelia. Catawba, Clinton, Concord, 
om Dedaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Northern 
Muscadine and Rebecca, Also, Foreign varieties, 

in pots. 

Evergreens—European Silver Fir, American and Norway 
Spruce, American Arbor Vite, Balsam, Hemlock ; 
Austrian, Corsican and Scotch Pines ;.ranging from 
2 to 6 feet. 

Deciduous Trees—American aud European Mountain Ash, 
Weeping Ash, American Eims, English Weeping 
Elms (very graceful), Horse Chestnuts, Catalpas, Eu- 
ropean Larch, Silver and Sugar Maples, Linden, 
Tulip Trees, nursery grown and very flue Black Wai- 
nut and Weeping Willow.) 

Shrabs—Aliheas, Fringe Lrees, Purple and White; Double 
Fowering AJmond, Cherry and Peach ; Honeysuck- 
les, Lilaes, Snowballs, Sweet Briar, Spireas, and a 
great many others, See Catalogue No. 3. 

Roses—One of the best and largest collections in America; best 
Piants of the Augusta at $1. 

Dahlias, Poeontes, Border Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
&c., in great variety. 

Rhubarb—Cahwon’s Giant and.Linnzus; the best two varie- 
ties, without question; very low by the dozen, hun- 
dred or thousand. 

Asparagus—Very strong 1 and 2 year old roots: 

Hedge Piants—Honey Locust, Privit 1 and 2 years old, Red 
White Cedar. 

Our articles generally are of the finest growth, and will be sold 
at the lowest rates. For particular information, see 
Our Catalogues. 


No. 2.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 3.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. , 

No. 4.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants, &c. 

Forwarded on receipt of a stamp for each. 

2 Persons desirvus to act as Agents in obtaining and for- 
waning orders from their several localities, can make a very 
profitable arrangement with us. We shall be happy to corres- 
pond with all who may apply to us for this purpose. 

Sept.—2¢ SMITH & HANCHETT, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PEAR TREES. 
E offer at very low prices 
30,000 Dwarf Pear Trees—?2 and 8 years from bud. 
20,000 Standard “ 2 and 8 years from bud. 
Of very fine growth and of the best leading varieties. 


H. E. HOOKER & CO., CommerciaL NuRsERIEs, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TO TREE DEALERS. 


ate purchasing elsewhere, send for our Wholesale Trade 

List for the Fall of 1861 and Spring of 1862. 

We offer a very large and extensive stock of Nursery Articles, 
well assorted, and of the very best quality, at extremely low 
Tates. 0. B. MAXWELL & CO, Agents, 

Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. 


CURRANTS. 


Ww: offer a very fine stock of Currants, including all the im- 
proved varieties, among which are Waite Grapr, WHITE 
Dvren, Wurrk Gonporn, Viororra, Rep Grapr, La VERSAIL- 


Labs, and 30,000 Cuzxry, of large wth. 
* nef, HOOKER & CO. 


Commernctan Nvusents, Rochester, N. Y. 








Sept.—2t 
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JOHN DONELLAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Rochester & Lake Avenue Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NVITE particular attention for the Fall Trade to the following 
which will be sold at REEUCED PRICES, in large or small 

quantities. 

Fralt Trees—Of all kinds, Standard and Dwarf. 

Grape Vines—Incloding a very | tock of D 
Diana, Concord and Rebooee ae — Yreeres - 

Small Frults.—Currants, Gooseberri ” 
berries, Strawberries, &c. ” ee ae 

Ornamental Trees—Inelading Ever f diffe - 
rieties and of all sizes, Hedge Plants, &e, a 

itoses—Hybrid Perpetual and Moss—a large lot, 

Poeontes—Including Donnellan’s New Seedlings. Also, Seeds 
iu 5\-cent packages sent free by mail. 

Herbaceous Plants, Greenhouse Plants, &c., &e. 

Nurserymen and others who wish to purchase largely will do 
well to examine our WILOLESALE prices. 

Persons who order from a distance may depend on having their 
stuff packed carefully. 

Catalogues furnished on ay Address 

J. DONNELLAN & O©O., Rochester, N. Y. 


‘BAST AVENUE NURSERIES 
Cc. P- BISSELL, SALTER & CO.7 


FFER an unusually fine stock of Trees. Plants, Vines, Roses, 
&e. We have now consulidated the Trees, &c.. of the Fare 
mers Nurseries: f A. Anthony & Son with Bissell & Salter’s splen- 
did assortment of vines, Shrubs, and Small Fruits, which we pow 
offer to the many friends of each Nursery and to the public. 
CLUB RATES. 

Send stamp for our catalogue and for our club-rates, and see the 
very great advantage to neighbors when they join and get the 
very best vines and trees and ornamentals for this Fall planting 
at the lowest rates, and directly from a responsible nursery firm 
who warrant everything to be as represented. Write to 

Cc. P. BISSELL, SALTER & CO. 
East Avenue Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, 

9 PER hundred ; $8 per dozen, 

a DIANA, $16 per hundred, 

CONCORD, $10 per hundred. 
CUYAHOGA, $1 each (with wood). 

(2 Send for our Wholesale or Descriptive Catalogue of Na- 
tive and Foreign Grape Vines. Send ~tamps to prepay postage. 
Address . WILLIAM PERRY & SON, 

Sept.—2t Bridgeport, Conn, 


Chester County Pigs. , 


HE undersigned is now prepared to execute orders for the 
Fall trade for his stock of pure Chester County Pigs. These 
are selected with great care, and chiefly from premium stock. Re- 
ference is made to purchasers of past seasons, in all sections of 
the Union. Price $16 per psir (not akin), boxed and delivered 
in Philadelphia. Payment in advance. 
PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Agricultural and Seed Warehouses, 
1120 Market street, Philadelphia. 











Sept.—8t 


Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines. 


HESE Machines hull aud clean from 8 to 10 bushels per 
hour, Power required, from 4 to 8 horses. Send for a cir- 
cular containing full description of these recently improved ma- 
chines, to the old manufacturer and en Price #85 to $100, 
Address. . H. MANSFIELD, 
Sept.—3t Ashland, Ohio, 


COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 


3 A DAY. Mrs. Hanxrns wants Good Agents at home or 
e) to travel for her Pictorial “ FAMILY NEWSPAPER,” also 
for her Curious new Book of FEMALE CHARACTERS IN THE 
CITY. Specimens and Terms mailed free. Address 
HANKINS & CO., New York. 


rT‘HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S GUIDE—And Dairy- 
maid's Directory will be sent, free of age, to any address 

for 25 cents. Address Mrs. ELIZA A CALL, Fabius, Onondaga 

Co.,N. Y. No Housekeeper should be without this book. 


Fe SALE—A few Pure Bred Cotswold Sheep and Lambs, 
s E. C. ARMSTRONG, Florida, Orange Co, N. ¥. 
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HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE 


Keystone Cider & Wine Mill. 


<A : 

? i) 
1CKCKS PATE! 

Mov 20 1858 

















= admirable Machine isnow ready for the fruit harvest of 
186i. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and 
well worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines. 
It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that will 
properly grind Grapes. Price $40. For sale by all respectable 


dealers 
Address the manufacturer. W. 0. HICKOK, 
Ang.—3t Eagle Works, Harrisburgh, Pa, 


FOWLER & WELLS’ JOURNALS, 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 
| gtr Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
_ quested to act as Agents, and get Clubs for our Journals: 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
These Journals commence new volumes with July, and have 
been enlarged, giving now in each 
24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: ~ 

Single copy, monthly, one year, .........sseeeeseceeee vee $1.00 
Ten copies, to separate addresses if desired,.,........... +. 5.00 

Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis, Add six cents a year for each subscr'- 
ber in the British !’rovinces to pay postage. Specimens sent 
free. FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 

Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. Send for 
our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. Aug.—3t, 





To Nurserymen—Situation Wanted. 

PRACTICAL Gardener and Nurseryman wan s a situation 

as Foreman or Pariner in a NURSERY BUSINESS. He 
understands the rais:ng and management of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, the culture of all sorts of Gzeen-house Plants; also, the 
culture of the Grape Vine under glass and in open air, the laying 
out of Gardens and Landscape Gardening in modern style, the 
raising of Flowers, Vegetables, etc. 

Having served in the largest es‘ablishments in Germany, 
France and the United States, he is able to give the best refer- 
ence about his practice, experience and honesty, answering all 
reasonable expectations in his line, 

Apply to the office of this paper. or address A. B., Versailles, 
Woodford Co., Ky., Box 181. Aug.—3t 


SMALL FRUITS. 


ROST & CO., Proprietors of the GENESEE VALLEY NUR- 
SERIES, Rochester, N. Y., offer for sa'e the coming Fall an 
immense quantity of SMALL FRUITS of all kinds; also, of the 
newer sorts of NA7TVE GRAPES, grown out of deors and un~ 
der glass, their stock and variety are not equalled in this country. 
Plants furnished in large or small quantities at the most favorable 
rates. Weseriptive Retail Catalogues, Nos. 1, 2,8 and 5, and a 











GENEVA, N. Y. 
THE Proprietors of these old established Nurseries take 


r sale ao ing F % eas. 
5 ure in offering for sale the coming Fall a large and Socuut 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Greep- 


House Plants. 

We invite particular atiention to our stock of Standard and 
Dwarf Pears and Standard .pples, having a very large stoek all 
grown on gravelly loam of upland. Orchardists should bear this 
in mind, 

Grape-Vine Department.—Having increased our facile 
ties for propagating, we have erected three very Jarge glass 
houses, enabling us to grow vines at a much reduced price b 
the dozen or thousand, mostly of the new and popular teach. 
such as Delaware, Rebecca, Concord, Diana, Hartford Prolifie 
—all hardy, for out-door culture. Also, Foreign sorts for culture 
under glass. ° 

We invite all to call and examine our stock before purchasing 
elsewhere Trees will be packed in damp moss for transporta- 
tion, Address W. T. & E SMITH, 

Aug.—2t Geneva, N, Y, 


wM. PATERSON’S 


Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 


J ge ee and for sale at Division Street Whar, 
4 Newark, N.J., and by the Manufacturer’s Agents in thig 
and other Stateg. 

it is put up in bags of 100 and 150 lbs. each, and marked with’ 
the Maker’s name, to whom orders sent with cash, or satisfactory 
references h. re or in New York, will be promptly executed, 

The aforesaid article consisis principally of Charred Bones, dis 
solved by Sulphuric Acid. with a large propertion of Peruvian 
Guano and otheY important ingredi: nts. 

The largely increased sales tor the last seven yeesrs, with the 
unsolicited reports «of Agents, and premiums awarded by State 
and other Agricultural exhibitions in pas' years, attest satisfactor. 
ily its remunerative results, being found more permanent in its 
effects than Peruvian Guano, and consequently more profitable, 

It has been the aim of the manufacturer to make this manure 
what it is avowed to be, and the public may rest assured that if 
will erntinue to be unitorm in qnality and profitable to the buyer, 

Circulars, with particular i: structions for use, will be sent by 
mail when requested or on application to his agents. 

March—7t. . WM PATERSON, 


The Austin Strawberry. 


HIS remarkable variety, after three years trial, has proved to 
be the most wonderful strawberry in cultivation. It has been 
produced this year, 16 of which weighed one pound. It is ag 
productive xs the Wilson, much larger and finer flavored. The 
berry is a beautiful searlet, 4nd commands the highest market 
price. It continues long in bearing, and maintains its iarge size 
thro: ghout, It was sent to New York from Watervleit up to the 
20th of July, long after all other varieties had disappeared. Ibis 
without doubt, the most valuable market berry in caltivation, It 
is much more prolific than the Triomphe de Gand, larger in sue, 
and altogether more attractive. 
The plants of the Austin are now offered at greatly redacad 
prices, viz., $1 per dozen, $5 per hundred, $30 per thousand, 
Orders addressed to either CHAUNCY MILLER, Shaker 
Trustee, Albany N. Y., or WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl St, 
New York. Aug.—2% 


Frost & Co.’s Wholesale Catalogue, 


TITH prices, for the Fall of 1861, is now ready for distribu 
tion. Th ir Nurseries comprise upward of THREE HUN- 
DRED ACRES, and contain an immense stock of weil grown 
TREES. PLANTS, &c., for sale the coming Autumn. Parties 
wishing to purchase in large quantities will be supplied at the 
lowest rates and on favorable terms, Descriptive Catalogues 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5, are also supplied on receipt of a postage stamp 
for each FROST & Cu., 
Aug.—3t Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 














\ 
Empioyment —Active, INTELLIGENT 
YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of situations by the 
war, can hear of Emptoyment which, by proper efforts, can be 
made profitable; by addressing FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. Aug.—3t. 


200 000 PEACH TREES—One year’s grewth from the 
~ bud, for Fall and Spring sales. Peach, Apricot, 
Touses. Send for Cata- 
ISAAC PULLEN. 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 





and Nectarine trees in pots for Orchard 
logues, Address 
Aug.—3t 


IDER PRESS SCREWS, 5 feet long, 4 inches in diameter. 
These powerful Screws bring outa third more juice than 











Wholesale List, No. 4, with prices, are supplied on applications 
contain'ne 2 postage stamp for each, Aug.—38t 


Portable Presses. Send for Circular. Made by L. M. ARNOLD, 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Foundry, Aug.—2 
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Trees! Trees! at Wholesale! 
TOLEDO NURSERIES, FAHNESTOCK & BAKER 

E invite the attention of Nurserymen, Dealers, and 
W Praniers to our very largea'd exceedingly jine stock, and 
the very: low prices at which we offer them. We are almost ex- 
dusively in the wholesale trade, hence Nurserymen «nd whole- 
gale buyers, will find us fully prepared to meet their wants 


OUR ADVANTAGES OVER EASTERN NURSERIES. 
1. By making your purchases of us, you will save from #12 to 
r thousand trees, in transportation, besides the ruinous de- 
nsks. 
2. , 4 trees being grown in the West, on the best of soil, are 
ated and suited to the Western trade, 
% They are out of the und a much shorter time, hence less 
Table to injury. We pack in the best manner in boxes with 
damp moses. Read our prices and order early. “ First come 


first served.” 


Apruz TREES, fine 5toT feet $ 75 00 per 1,000 
dae made Bway * 40 00 
“ “ dwarf 1 year llv 00 « 
” « . , ae 130 00 “ 
r 2 * $25 per 100 230 00 “ 
a Eh < aes 1 « “— is9 000s 
- “ dwarf 76 140 00 “ 
“ « “ extra 2 “ $20 per100 180 00 = 
Cuxneres, standard StoTfeet, 14 “ 
w dwarf, fine 12 « 
Peach TREES, 60 00 a 


Currants—Black Naples, $15. Red and White Dutch, $25. 
Osher sorts very low. Grape vines, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Strawberries in quantity at lowest figures. 
Beergreens 1 to 33¢ feet at war prices. Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, and all kinds of stocks very low. 
FAHNESTOCK & BAKER, 
Svocessozs To A. Faunestock & Sons, 
Aug.—2t. Toledo, O, 


CONCORD GRAPE VINES. 


HAVE the largest and best supply of genuine Concord 

Grape vines in the United States, and I wil! fill orders for 
Nurseries, Vineyards, or otherwise, at lower rates than any other 
reliable dealer. Single vines, three years ol, now bearing fruit, 
or two do. one year old, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for $1, and 
warranted to grow. 





One year old vines, per dozen, by Express, only....... $3.0 
Two do do do GO ..s..-. 4.50 
Three do do do GO. v vapnee 6.1.0 


A great reduction from these prices will be made to those who 
bay by the hundred or thousand, Agents wanted in all sections 
to sell. these vines on commission. Any person who procures 

hasers for vines—gets up a club—will receive two vines free 
each dozen ordered, 

Cuttings with two to four buds, $1 per dozen, sent by mail, 
postpaid, or by express : 100 for $5, 500 for $15, 1,000 for $25. 

October is the best month to set them, but will do as long as the 

né is unfrozen. 

All money sent at myrisk. A year’s credit will be given to any 
responsible person who desires it, and who orders $10 worth or 
more. 

The Concord is decidedly the best family, market and wine 

pe now known. It ripens uniformly as far north as the Cana- 
a A circular with more full details sent free to all aplicants. 
Address T. B. MINER, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
Sept.—2t (Late Editor and Prop. of “ Rural American.” 


Canada Stock for Sale. 


OTSWOLD, Leicester and Lincolnshire Sheep. 28 one year 

old Rams, weighing from 240 to 275 Ibs. each. Price $60 to 

$100 each. 7 two years old and upward, from 800 to 340 Ibs, 

each. Price ‘rom $100 to $120 each—4 imported from England. 
Ewes at moderate prices. 

Also, one two years old Durham bull, one wpe Galloway 
bull. Both took first prizes at the Provincial Show lest fall. Al- 
#, a number of Durham and Gelloway bull calves. 

The above stock will be exhibited at Brampton Station, Grand 
Trunk Railway, County of Peel Fair, 20 miles west of Toronto, 
September 18th, 1861, and at the Provincial Fair at London the 

g week, * JOHN SNELL, Edmonton P, 0., C. W. 


" _ WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
Ww: will sell Stereot of the Wood Cuts used in the Gene 
tory 








see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural Direo- 
» A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where des- 
criptions of the cuts will be found. ~ 
Address JOSEPH HARNIS, Rocuzsrsr, N. Y. 


Ree the fine ever-blooming varteties of Roses for $8 
per 100.. Catalogues will be torwarded on scone of post- 

ree stamp. Address BAILEY & BROTHER, 

; Wilmington, Del. 








Fancy FOWLS.—1 have on hand, for sale, White Dorkings 
Black Spanish, Black and Golden Spangled Polands and 
Hamburghs, Black African, White, Red and Golden Spangled 
Bantams, Madagascar Rabbits and four varieties of Geese, ete. 
For further information address, W. A. GOODING, 
March—10t.* Lock port, Hlinois, 


$100 FEE MONTH—Made by any one with Stencil Tools. 
or 


4 cireular explaining the business, 























Address JOUN ML_LIKEN, 
May—ly. Lawrence, Masa, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


18 PUBLISHED AT ROOBESTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
: , an unrivalled cireulation. 
Terms — [NVARIABLY IN ADVANCOE—Firry Cents a YEAR; 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Sues for $8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the celeb. It is not n that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. ; 
All friends of rural innprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
The Posi on the Genesee Farmer is only 8 cents a year im 
the State of New York, and 6 cents a year in other States, 
8 en numbers sent free to all applicants. 
e address of papers can he changed at any time. 
Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the’same rates as im 
the United States. No extra chi for American postage. 
3" Money may be mailed our risk, and you need not 
“register” the 


Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 


PuBLisHER AND Pxrorrreror or THE Genzsex FARMER, 
Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
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in Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, 
p MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN., 


73 C 


HE attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
: the commuaity is directed to the following statements 
"4 and liberal inducements offered them by the 


< } ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
1) which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
~ homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valiey of the Mississippi offers so great an 
Kv inducement as the State of Illinois There is no portion ot| 
the world where all the conditions of climate and soil so}* 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Corn 
> and WHat, as the Prairies of Illinois. 


) THE SOUTHERN PART 

of the State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
\ the soil is admirably adapted to the growth of tobacco and 
J} hemp; and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
more per bushel than that raised further north. 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wonderful facility that the farmers of the Fastern and Mid- 
die States are moving to Illinois in greatnumbers. The area 
. of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
so rich tliat it will support twenty millions of people. 


& EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARK xTS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes anc 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
’ Eastern and Southern markets. 


APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to Goveioping 
the soil ; the great resources of the Staie in coaland iron ar 
~ almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic: 
D arts flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol 
} low at an early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next 
? ten years the natural laws and necessities of the case war- 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousand people 
will be engaged in the State of Illinois in various manufactur- 
ing pursuits. 


; RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

: 9) Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income 
from several these works, with a valuable public fund in 
Ya lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, 
4 and must corsequently every day decrease. 


THE STATE DEBT. 





Homes for hie 7 aaa 


GARDEN STATE OF THE west. 





THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD €0.,, HAVE FOR SALE ( 


71,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


jate results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being Z 





The State Debt is only $10,105,398, 14, and within the 
last three years has b: en reduce d $2, 959,7 746 8 ), and we mT 
reasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, produc 
tion to 


For the names of the Towns, Vill 
~ Central Railroad see pages 188, 189, 19 
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on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


PRESENT POPULATION. é 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 ~ 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present / 
population 1,723,665, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. : 

The Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than those 7) 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past“t 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
proach’ ‘8 35,000 000 "pushe ‘ls, while the corn crop yields not , 
less than 140 000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immedi- 








composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of w hich, Is un- ( 
surpassed by any on the globe. © 


TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. Mw 
Since 1854, the company have sold 1 300,000 acres. They © 
sell cnly to actual cultivators, and every contract contains > J 
an agreement to cultivate. The road has bee A constructed Jy 
thro’ these lands at an expense of $30,000,090. In 1859 the 
population of the forty-nine countic 3 through which it passes J0" 
was only 335,598 ; since which 479,293 have been edded, / 
making the whole population 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 
EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. (ry 
As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated > 2 
that 60,000 tons of freight, inclucing &,600,000 bushels of 
grain, and 250 000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the » 


line last year 
EDUCATION. 4 
Mechanics and workingmen will find tho free school system 
encouraged by the State, and endowed with a large revenue ) 
for the support of schools. Their children can live in sight / 
f the churchand schoolhouse and grow with the prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


U 
PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. y 
The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre I} 
\]according to loc ation, que ality, &c. First-class farming lands ( j 
sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense 
f subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 
the ratio of 1to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of ‘ 
sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


One Year’s Interest in advance, 

at six per ct. per annum, and six interest notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four note Ss for principal, payable 
in four, five, six and seven years from date of sale ; the 
contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract purchased + 
shall be fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for 
five years from di na of sale, 89 that at the end of five years, 
one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation, 


Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at *Y 
six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 


aint, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 


J. W. FOSTER, Land Comniissioner, Chicago, Illinois. 
es and Cities situated upon the Illinois 


APPLETON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 
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